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Radiomaster 


Kiwanians! 


This is my proposition: Write me on your 
business letterhead—personal attention Ki- 





wanian Roy Fuller—Enclose your check for 
$25.00 and I will send you at once a Radio- 





master Complete. Use it five days in your || 
own home before remitting balance, or return | 
set in good condition and your money will be 
refunded. Price $175.00 Complete. 

Six tubes, Compact. UsesCollapsible Loop. 


Light—27 lbs. Com- Materials and Engi- 


plete. neering Unsurpassed. 
Self-Contained Bat- Its Long Distance 
teriesand Loud Speak- Reach and All Around 


r with real tone. ; 
. oa Performance will sur- 


No ground or Aerial; prise you. 


Kiwanians! We Want Dealers, to whom 
all inquiries in their territory will be referred ! 
A Real Merchandising Plan! 


Master Radio Laboratories 
Suite 1301—109 North Dearborn St., Chicago 





Radiomaster is not Wired Down in a Corner—Use 
It Anywhere! 
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Advertising 
Knits a Nation 
Into a Community 











It is a market place where buyer 
and maker meet and learn to 
know and trust each other. For 
the manufacturer, it eliminates 
distance, searches for customers 
everywhere and keeps fresh in 
millions of minds the memory 
of good service. 


For the consumer, it is a guide to 


all that science and genius have 
given to the world to make living 
more pleasant and convenient; 
and a protection against decep- 
tive values and sharp practices. 


Advertising is economic. It is 
the final expression of fair deal- 
ing. Naturally it has become a 
vital force in business. 
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Gifts That Last 





Attend- Medals 
ance 

Prizes Trophies 
14K—$7.50 10K—$6.50 


Gold Filled—$4.50 





KO-11—Buckle 14K $24.00, Sterling 
$5.50, Fine Leather Belt $3. ‘00 Extra 





Ko-4 
14K—16 Pearls, - $8.00 
14K—16 Diamonds $95.00 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 
Write for Folder 96 


ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Stationers 
58 E. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The theme of this poster— but one of the several Cincinnati Campaign pieces— 
sok —_ 
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strikingly illustrates the marked degree of co-ordination of factions, factors and 
forces brought about by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce Campaign. 


“WE’ RE VOTING” —voluntary, united, aggressive action. 


“THE STRAIGHT TICKET”’—known, common objectives. 
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Happened © 
in Cincinnati, 


SUCCESSFUL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CAMPAIGN 
—Consolidated Ability and Desires of City’s Leaders 








—lIntensified Civic Spirit—Organized Public Opinion 











LISTEN!! 





If you had just $300.00 to invest and 
wanted dividends from the investment, would 
you do as Moorehouse did? Moorehouse was 
an individual, just like you, who noticed 
all the business depression which pre-election 
brings EXCEPT that he lit upon a means of 


combating it. He didn't let any panic in 
his expression assure the world that things 
were principally in reverse. And heres 
WHY Moorehouse looked hopeful in spite 
of Ay Faas Mima of worrying. 

He chose The Kiwanis Magazine, featured 
attractive copy (prominent enough to be 
seen); invested his $300.00 r Ary sin od 
column ads, and realized $2,8 as tl 
immediate result of his ptr (and this 
doesn't include the many late patrons, who 
never answer an ad until the magazine is 
mislaid). Sans the original expenditure, 
however, $2,535.00 is not a bad “payout. 
He had a good item made of Hee metal, 
at $35.00. Do you think a $300.00 mail 
campaign would vl done as well? 


TAID OLD Cincinnati—conservative, easy going metropolis of the 
Middle West woke up with a start. More than $2,000,000 had been 
raised by OUTRIGHT GIFTS for a new Masonic Temple (an unequal- 


ed feat so far as is known). 


Almost overnight the city had given birth to a new spirit. The citizens 
had suddenly discovered their ability to get together and do big things. 
Along with this newly found strength came an impelling desire for new 
fields to conquer. 


So they got behind the Chamber of Commerce “Program of Progress” 
and raised over $400,000 above and beyond the regular income—thus 
providing a substantial fund for enlarged activities in Industry, Trade 
Expansion, Transportation, Promotion and Publicity, and Civic 
Development. 


In these two campaigns—as in all campaigns under our supervision— 
the matter of money raising was secondary, the real success of the cam- 
paign being measured by the united citizenry, the permanent good will, 
fellowship and cooperation that is established. Long, successful experi- 
ence in financial campaigns of all kinds, has given us the ability to diagnose 
local conditions and to prescribe for them in such a manner as to in- 
delibly instil this spirit of accomplishment and determination in the 
community at large. Our staff is composed of experts. Our campaigns 
are all handled on the Guaranteed Cost Basis. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE FROM BUSINESS MEN 
AND OTHERS WITH PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS 


Perhaps you are hampered by a situation that could be remedied by an intensive plan 
of action—factions consolid&ted and faced toward a common perspective. We would 
welcome the opportunity of sitting down with you and talking over matters. 

A conference with us does not obligate you in any manner. 

Raymond S. Richmond, Kiwanian, Director with this Firm 








* HERBERT B. EHLER & CO. ine. 15 Park Row-NewYork - 


FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN COUNSELORS TO COLLEGES: HOSPITALS 
FRATERNITIES - COMMUNITY CHESTS: SOCIAL AGENCIES 



































Awaken! 


Need we the belching cannon’s roar, 
The mangling of our youth in war; 
Need we the stench of poison gas, 
Need we the cry ‘‘They shall not pass’ 
To banish lethargy, 
To awaken loyalty? 


Need we the anguished moans 

Of women left alone; 

The sight of faces seared by pain, 

Men's Spirit broken by the strain 
To rouse us from our apathy, 
To send us onward loyally? 


Need we the Hell of Revolution, 
The scorning of our Constitution; 
Today a fact in fevered mind, 
Tomorrow a nation undermined? 
Need we from history further quote 
To urge Americans to VOTE? 


—Armistead Grady, Duluth. 
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Alvan T. Simonds 


Business’ Responsibility 
For Labor’s Ideas 


By Alvan T. Simonds, President, 


Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


universal 
It is 
a more than this, and, of 

course, it cannot measure 
some values; but the ordinary 
human being, ‘of whom God made so 
many, believes he knows the value 
of anything when he knows the 
amount of money necessary to get 
it. Many go so far as to declare that 


AONEY is’ the 


LY 
Vasa 






not only everything, but also every 
man has his price, meaning thereby 
that even such intangible, not to say 
spiritual, things as honor and repu- 
tation, have their equivalents in 
money and can be bought at a price. 
A Cabinet Officer, they might say, 
would risk the loss of his honor and 
reputation for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, just as they would quote 


[445] 


a painting by Rembrandt at the 
same figure. Money is called the 
root of all evil because of the very 
common belief that money can buy 
anything—with the possible excep- 
tions of health and happiness. And 
even both of these are constantly 
risked by a very imposing minority 
to secure money. 

Therefore, those who control or 
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possess unusual amounts of money 
are in general on this account envied, 
misunderstood and usually disliked 
and misrepresented by those who 
have little. On the other hand, 
thousands of young Americans envy 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, William 
T. Tilden, Bobby Jones, Clarence 
De Mar and others for their physical 
skill, strength and stamina, but they 
do not misrepresent and dislike 
them. Thousands of others envy 
great singers like John McCormick, 
popular actors and actresses like 
Eddie Cantor, George Cohan, 
Madge Kennedy, Jean Eagles, 
Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Mary Pickford and others, but they 
do not misrepresent and hate them 
even though some of them have 
gained great fortunes in periods 
astonishingly brief when compared 
with the time usually required to 
make a fortune in business. 


Why this difference? Human 
beings taken as a whole and in 
general are fairminded and mean to 
be just in their opinions. When 


large numbers of them are unfair 
or unjust, this is almost certain to 
be the result of ignorance, usually 
due to failure to think and seek for 
the truth. Today there is little 
excuse in the United States at least 
for ignorance if men are only willing 
to think and to seek the truth. 
About three hundred years ago, a 
great [rish philosopher wrote, “Few 
men think but all have opinions.” 
Now as then, too many are willing 
to get their opinions as they do their 
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clothes, from others—ready made. 
Business men in the United States 
have in the past seemed to care little 
as to what the public or the em- 
ployes thought of them or the con- 
duct of their business as long as they 
were successful and made money. 
They have allowed yellow news- 
papers, labor agitators and other 
radicals to guide the thinking of the 
public and of their employes, and to 
furnish to those agreeable opinions 
ready-made. Only one side of the 
matter has been presented and that 
in a partisan, biased and often 
ignorant, malicious, selfish way. 
In no other way is ignorance so 
rapidly increased and spread as by 
having only one side of the case pre- 
sented, especially if it is presented 
based on emotion rather than on 
reason. Hence the business man 
cannot dodge the fact that he is 
largely responsible for being mis- 
understood, disliked and misrepre- 
sented. 

If the large earnings of business 
enterprisers and managers are not 
as fairly and honestly made as are 
the earnings of great singers and 
other great musicians, as are the 
earnings of Charlie Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford and other popular movie 
actors, as is the nearly a million 
dollars gained by winning a single 
prize fight, then the public, the busi- 
ness man, and the employes of busi- 
ness ought to know it and the situa- 
tion ought to be corrected. But if 
large individual earnings in success- 
ful business are just as normal 


and natural and justifiable as large 
individual earnings in sports, on the 
stage, and the screen, then this 
should also be known and under- 
stood. It is the duty of directors 
and managers of each and every 
business to see to it that the em- 
ployes of the business understand 
why Charlie Schwab was right when 
he said some men can actually earn 
a salary of a million a year and why 
he refused that salary himself. 


USINESS must present its case 
and state its problems without 
bias and _ prejudice, and must 
welcome the closest inspection as to 
its methods and results and as to the 
division of its earnings among capi- 
tal, labor and management. What 
part does risk play in business? 
What percentage of business enter- 
prises succeed? What is the risk 
of capital? Of labor? Of manage- 
ment? Is capital necessary to pro- 
vide a job for each employe? How 
much is required? Where does it 
come from? Of every dollar of 
sales how much goes to labor, how 
much to raw material, how much to 
waste, how much to overhead, and 
how much is left as net earnings? 
How are the earnings used? These 
and many other points must be made 
clear without bias or speciousness. 
Let employes in particular, and 
the public in general, understand 
these details of business conduct, let 
them see that according to the busi- 
ness and the circumstances they are 
sound and right—then nearly all 











Hospital, Steel Mill, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Lockport, N. Y. 














the unfair and unintelligent criti- 
cism of fortunes made in competitive 
business will cease. 

The man who makes a fortune in 
business is not usually given credit 
by men in general for having made 
it by any special skill or talent’of his 
own. Almost anyone, they believe, 
could have done the same or better 
with the same opportunity, and, of 
course, everyone would have per- 
ceived the opportunity. Often times 
the employes of a successful busi- 
ness man believe thus even more 
strongly than the ordinary outsider. 
In addition the employe believes the 
fortune has been made by keeping 
from him and his fellows money that 
really belonged to them—and the 
outsider often thinks he has been 
exploited in a similar way by unjust 
prices or defective goods. 

Henry Ford controverted all of 
these ideas and proved that even a 
very great fortune earned in business 
may bring with it little or no criti- 
cism or dislike on the part of the 
public or the employes of the busi- 
ness. Most businesses in the United 
States would be as little criticised 
and disliked if they were as well 
known as is that of Henry Ford. 

The Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company believes in the good 
will of its employes. It believes in 
educating them so they may under- 
stand as clearly as possible how 
competitive business must be con- 
ducted in the United States to be 
successful and continuing. It makes 
them, or strives to make them, see 
and understand the sacrifice, thrift, 
saving, foresight and risk necessary 
on the part of some one before the 
business could be started, and shows 
how all these still enter its conduct. 
The employes of the company see 


eee we 
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Recreation Club, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


things from a new angle when they 
learn that for the past generation 
over seventy per cent (70%) of the 
net earnings of the business have 
been turned back into the business 
and have made more jobs for more 
men, often for sons and grandsons 
of present or former employes,. and 
when they know that at least four 
thousand dollars in capital must be 
provided by some one in some way 
for each and every job offered by 
the company. Four thousand dol- 
lars ($4,000) would set one of them 
up in business in a small way if he 
had saved it and was willing to risk 
losing it in a business venture. 
Every one of the two thousand and 
more employes of the Simonds Saw 
and Steel Company knows the com- 
pany has made his job possible by 
saving and investing at least four 
thousand dollars to back his par- 
ticular job, and that in doing so the 
company risks the loss of the four 
thousand dollars. They know that 
nearly eighty per cent (80%) of 
business ventures in the United 
States prove failures, and they know 
that even the Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, successful and solvent as 
it is today, has had to weather many 
a storm, many a crisis and depres- 
sion, and that to build the company 
up to its present envious position 
has been a nerve-racking, sacrificing, 
risky, laborious job for those who 
have invested their money and their 
lives in building it up. 

They better understand the risks 
and the reward that business ven- 
tures bring when their attention is 
called to the fact that twenty-five 
or thirty years ago many of them 
had an opportunity to invest their 
savings in the stock of the company 
at a very low price. They can recall 








that many of them had not been 
thrifty enough to have savings then, 
and others who had the money were 
unwilling to risk it in building up the 
business which then furnished them, 
and -now furnishes them, employ- 
ment. They remember that a young 
Irishman, then only twenty-seven 
years of age, who had recently come 
into the employ of the company 
as a salesman, gladly invested in the 
stock of the company all that he had 
saved since he began to work at 
fourteen years of age, and that the 
risk that he then took has now made 
for him a comfortable fortune, and, 
together with his exceptional busi- 
ness qualifications, has won for him 
the position of General Sales Mana- 
ger and Director of the company 
with an annual salary three or four 
times the amount he originally in- 
vested. They think over the career 
of John E. Kelley and acknowledge 
to themselves that they too had 
the chance and that there is no valid 
reason for their misunderstanding, 
misrepresenting or disliking men 
who have made fortunes in legiti- 
mate business under competitive 
conditions in the United States. 


N Educational Director is em- 

ployed by the company, a 
man who for twenty-five years was 
principal of a Massachusetts state 
normal school and he has been 
placed in charge of the personnel 
relations. He has used the internal 
house organ. as a valuable means 
for carrying on this educational 
work. With him the President of 
the company has met the foremen 
and discussed the principles which 
underlie the conduct of the business 
and which guide the officers of 

(Continued on page 482) 








Across the Table 
With the International President 


mT Denver, Victor M. John- 
son made a _ very brief 
speech of acceptance when 
the election returns showed 
him to be the International Presi- 
dent for 1924-25. But in that 
short talk we caught the keynote 
of his plans easily. You will re- 
member that he said there that he 
hoped to give K1rwaNn!Is an adminis- 
tration that was intensely prac- 
tical in its nature and built along 
executive business lines. He told 
us very frankly that he made no 
pretensions of rhetorical ability. 
It was easy to see that he hoped 
to make up any possible deficiency 
in these matters by giving Krwanis 
an administration platform, which 
would be effective throughout the 
life of the organization, just as 
he did in building up the financial 
scheme of Krwanits when he was 
chairman of our committee on fin- 
ance. 

We, of the Magazine, have had 
plenty of chance to talk with In- 
ternational President ‘‘Vic’’ since 
Denver, here at the International 
office. 

We go to him for advice and he 
comes to us in council. It is not 
surprising then that out of these 
contacts some of his present per- 
formances in office and future plans 
should have already made them- 
selves helpful. For example, let us 
take the four policies in administra- 
tion. Anyone who knows Victor 
Johnson at all well could recognize 
that these might easily be his handi- 
work, and so they are. At the 
present time he seems to be spend- 
ing a tremendous amount of energy 
on the first two, which read as 
follows: 





1. To conduct a business ad- 
ministration directed, insofar as 
possible, by the President from 
the International Headquarters; 
2. To establish a clearer under- 
standing of its functions on the 
part of each committee and to 
secure aggressive promotion of a 
definite program of service. 


President Johnson is bound and 
determined that the control and 
direction of this KtwaNnis movement 
shall be carried out with the maxi- 
mum service to all branches of the 
organization, from the Internation- 


By A. L. Anderson 








al Board of Trustees 
down to the individ- 
ual KIwANIAN, at 
the most reasonable 
expenditure of time 
and money. A busi- 
ness man himself, he | 
is keenly conscious of 
the tremendous sac- 
rifices being made by 
KIWANIANS in be- 
half of this organiza- 
tion everywhere and 
it is his greatest hope 
that matters shall be 
so organized that the | 
greatest possible re- | 
turns from these sac- | 
rifices may be | 

| 








achieved. In order 
do this, he is living | 
up to his promise to | 
spend a definite por- | 
tion of his time at In- 
ternational Head- 
quarters, where he 
can put a pulse finger 
and keep a watchful 
eye on every develop- 
ment that naturally clears through 
the International office. He comes 
here to criticize and he does—not 
always adversely, in fact frequently 
his criticisms are compliments, but 
they are none the less decided when 
they are adverse. The result is 
that he is a good man to work with. 
We can get somewhere with this 
kind of chap. We know exactly 
what he wants all of the time and 
we realize that he expects delivery. 

We spoke of the first two policies. 
There is one thing that President 
Johnson is expecting of Internation- 
al committees this year and with 
the same administrative ability that 
is always present, he has brought 
the issue to a point where at the 
end of his term there will be either 











‘*Each mind has 
its own method.’’ 
—(Emerson. 
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actual delivery by the committee or 
none. 

Actualities, not probabilities, will 
be in order and preparation and 
planning of work will not be con- 
sidered satisfactory evidence of com- 
mittee activity. In other words, 
we have come to the point where 
present committees are not planning 
work for future committees. The 
work has been planned and laid 
out for them under the supervision 
of President Johnson and the com- 
mittees will have definite tasks to 
perform, as such, on which they will 
be expected to report accomplish- 
ments to the Convention at Saint 
Paul next June. Keeping this fact 
in mind, Mr. Johnson has selected 
with the utmost care the personnel 
of our standing committees, asking 
only those men to serve whom he 
knew could and would serve. The 
reward for their volunteered help 
is the giving to each a very specific 
program of work to perform. 

There is nothing haphazard about 
Victor Johnson and he is not a man 
to be satisfied with hazy generali- 
ties. He is not nearly so much 
disturbed by failure as he is by 
lack of trying. He is determined to 
get results and he will. 








Why Fight in Court? 


By Hugh R. Robertson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the way with him.” 


Matthew 5:25 








HE courts of this 
~| country are full to 
overflowing with 
“ cases of every con- 
ceivable class of civil litiga- 
tion, and bitterness and 
despondency is engendered 
by the expense and pro- 
crastination in receiving the 
justice which the laws are 
intended to mete out. 

Many people who have a 
difference with their busi- 
ness associates feel com- 
pelled to take the matter, 
whatever it may be, into 
court for a settlement and 
after some considerable time 
their case is set for trial. 
On the day set the counsel 
on the opposite side may, 
for a perfectly good reason, 
make a motion for adjourn- 
ment which the Judge may 
grant. This may even hap- 
pen several times and the 
matter drags along perhaps 
for a year or so. This is no 
reflection on the legal fra- 
ternity, as the great majority and the 
ethics of counsel are of a high stand- 
ard. In fact, settlement of a dispute 
is one of their first considerations, 
but human nature is weak and the 
litigants often unreasonable and no 
other course is possible but going 
into court. 

With this in mind, lawyers have 
no doubt been instrumental in 
having, in some states, statutes 
enacted by the legislatures for the 
arbitration of disputes having the 
force and effect of judicial decisions. 

So far the statutes have not been 
entirely satisfactory, and settle- 
ments under them have not been 
taken advantage of to the extent 
that they might be. 

The Arbitration Society of Ameri- 
ca, 115 Broadway, New York, 
has been formed with nation-wide 
scope and through it enabling acts 
are being passed in the different 
states to the end that much litiga- 
tion may be settled by arbitration, 
and to this extent relief afforded 
our over-wrought courts. 

The American Institute of Ac- 
countants at the annual meeting 
held September, 1923, at Washing- 
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ton, D. C., passed the following 
resolution, viz.: 

“RESOLVED, that the Institute 
give to the work of the Arbitration 
Society of America, its support; 
that it communicate with its mem- 
bers throughout the country, urging 
them to be favorable to the intro- 
duction of the system of arbitra- 
tion in commercial disputes, and 
generally do everything possible to 
forward the popularity of arbitra- 
tion, including services as arbitra- 
tors, when called upon so to act.” 

Without effective statutes, the 
difficulty in arbitration is the en- 
forcement of the award. Many of 
the states have statutes and others 
are taking the necessary steps to 
have them, New York and New 
Jersey at present being the only 
ones which have passed effective 
legislation, which is enforceable. 

“Arbitration is the adjudication 
by private persons appointed to 
decide a matter or matters in con- 
troversy, on a reference made to 
them for the purpose either by 
agreement or by the order or on the 
suggestion of a court of Law.” 

The modus operandi of referring 
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a matter to arbitration is 
simple. An agreement of 
arbitration is drawn up be- 
tween the parties which 
should cover a careful an- 
alysis of the controversy and 
should provide for the fol- 
| lowing particulars: 

| 1. For the appointment of 
| arbitrators usually each of 
the parties choose one and 
these two select a_ third. 

2. A full, clear, and order- 
ly statement of the definite 
questions in dispute. 

3. That two of the arbitra- 
| tors may decide the matter. 
| Otherwise all must agree. 

] 4. For payment of ex- 

| penses of arbitration, or that 
arbitrators may assess them 
as they see fit. 

5. That the decision of 
the arbitrators shall be in 
writing and signed by them. 

| 6. That the award of 
| arbitrators may be enforced 
| as a judgment of any court 
of record. 

7. That the agreement shall be 
signed and acknowledged before a 
notary public so that it may be en- 
titled to be filed in court in the same 
way as a judgment. 

Corporations and _ partnerships 
may enter into agreements of this 
nature for settlement of disputes, 
certain requirements being neces- 
sary such as that all partners must 
sign or a written consent be executed 
by those who do not sign; and in 
case of a corporation, a resolution 
of the Board of Directors authoriz- 
ing the submission must be filed. 

The advantages of this manner of 
settling disputed matters are that 
there is no delay in securing a deci- 
sion and loss of time incident to 
prolonged litigation is avoided. The 
expense is nominal and the heavy 
costs incident to most legal pro- 
ceedings are avoided. 

Parties submitting to this method 
of settlement may, according to the 


| 
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importance of the question, be 
represented by counsel. 
KIWANIS can assist in ad- 


vancing this movement as it is 
directly in line with our tenets, 
“We Build.” 








Selling Leadership to a Commonwealth 


By Dr. Andrew M. Soule, President, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


90 SINGLE organ- 
Y ization in the State 
of Georgia seems to 
have recognized 
more fully and com- 
( pletely the need of 
transforming our present agri- 
cultural practices than the 
KrwaNnis club. No other civic 
club has evidenced a greater 
interest in the welfare work 
which the institution I repre- 
sent has in charge. It is 
indeed fitting and proper that 
the Krwanis club, the motto 
of which is ‘“To Build,” should 
espouse the cause of recon- 
structing the agricultural in- 
terests of Georgia along mod- 
ern, scientific, and progressive 
lines. The Krwants clubs are 
to be congratulated upon the 
perspicacity and the fine, pa- 
triotic spirit by which they 
have been actuated at all 
times in reference to this and 
all other matters affecting the 
public welfare. I feel, with 
the aid of a “Building”’ society 
of the type Kiwanis represents, 
that a new era will shortly be 
ushered into our State. This 
will naturally result in the 
restoration of a desirable equilibrium 
between industry and agriculture, 
tend to stabilize production, bring 
permanent prosperity to the door of 
the average citizen and materially 
help the economic condition of the 
farmer and of society in general. 

For two years past, the Kiwanis 
clubs of Georgia have been empha- 
sizing the need of more substantially 
endowing agricultural education and 
improving our farming practice. 


This thought originally seems to 
have taken form in the mind of 
Past Governor Francis M. Oliver of 
Savannah. Peyton T. Anderson 
of Macon, immediately upon elec- 
tion to the high office of Governor 
of Georgia Kiwanis, announced 
his intention of continuing the work 
so auspiciously begun. To that 
end, he asked the writer of this 
article to make a tour of the state 
and outline the plan of procedure 
best calculated to meet the exist- 
ing local conditions. During this 
trip to the various Krwanis clubs 
in Georgia, forty-four addresses 
were delivered at the various points 
scheduled by Dr. Thomas J. Mec- 
Arthur, of Cordele, Georgia, chair- 
man of Georgia Krwanis district’s 
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Committee on Agriculture. To 
accomplish this mission I traveled 
approximately 3,300 miles by auto, 
and from two to three addresses 
were delivered each day. A very 
conservative estimate of the attend- 
ance places this figure at 15,000. 
At least one-half of the audiences 
were made up of actual “dirt” 
farmers, whom it was my privilege 
to greet in person. The remainder 
consisted of representatives of the 
parent-teacher associations, the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, members of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Corn, Pig, Canning, and 
Garden clubs, the juniors and seniors 
enrolled in the local high schools, 
and the business and professional 
men of the communities. The 
churches were all generously repre- 
sented, and a spirit of sympathetic 
co-operation evidenced that was 
most gratifying. In the great ma- 
jority of the places visited, the 
merchants closed their stores, and 
the whole bent and purpose of the 
county was centered for a couple 
of hours upon a definite, develop- 
ment program. 


N THE great World War, 
every military undertaking 
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of worthwhile proportions had 
a definite objective. If this 
objective was attained, a great 
success was achieved. If fail- 
ure was recorded, then defeat 
was the portion of one of the 
armies concerned. The great 
World War taught us this 
lesson: If we are to accom- 
plish anything of substantial 
moment under existing con- 
ditions, we must first decide 
upon a plan of action, indicate 
the objective to be attained, 
and work steadily toward the 
accomplishment of that end. 
The passing of the men in 
review just before a_ great 
military undertaking was not 
an idle ceremony, but to ob- 
serve their physical condition, 
examine their equipment, and 
determine upon their fitness 
for action. Every detail of 
the objective was taken into 
consideration in order that 
success might crown the efforts 
of the leaders. ‘‘Where do we go 
from here, boys?” was not an 
idle, meaningless song spring- 
ing spontaneously from the 
hearts of the soldiers, but a defi- 
nite plea for information and en- 
lightenment—a desire to understand 
and interpret what lay ahead. 
So, if our agriculture needs reorgan- 
ization in the several states, as it 
evidently does, it is first necessary 
for us to lay out a program, review 
all the conditions affecting its insti- 
tution, and then proceed to transfer 
it from the realm of the theoretical 
into the practical. We must deter- 
mine precisely where we are going 
and how we expect to get there. 
Having laid out our plan, we must 
hew to the line, and concentrate 
all the energy and resources of our 
people on the consummation of the 
project. No one doubts our ability 
to accomplish our objective, once 
we are fully advised of the situa- 
tion to be met. 





T THIS juncture I wish to indi- 

cate a few reasons why a new 
agricultural objective must be estab- 
lished. In Georgia alone, it is re- 
ported that 100,000 people have left 
the farms and that 18,000 farm- 
steads have been virtually aban- 
doned in a little more than a year. 
The same thing is going on in 
New England, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and elsewhere. In 1922, 
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2,000,000 people left the farms 
of our country; in 1923, 3,000,000 
more moved into town. While 
our total population increased 335 
per cent in the last seventy years, 
our urban population increased 71 
per cent, and our rural population 
but 16 per cent. The over-conges- 
tion of our towns and cities grows 
apace. With regulations restricting 
immigration, such as are in effect 
at present, there is no source from 
which additional labor can be ob- 
tained for industries except the 
farm. Is it desirable that the 
movement now in progress be en- 
couraged to continue without let 
or hindrance? Do we not, as 
intelligent, clear-thinking citizens, 
see that red light on the distant hill- 
top waving a warning to stop, look, 
and listen before it is too late? 
Aside from population movements 
may I direct attention to the fact 
that we use 316 feet of lumber per 
capita in the United States as 
against 126 feet in England? The 
difference is in a considerable mea- 
sure due not only to higher costs 
and greater scarcity, but also to 
the degree of wastefulness which 
characterizes the two peoples. In 
America, we destroy trees five times 
faster than they develop even in a 
well protected forest. Our con- 
sumption of forest products is stag- 
gering, for we use 40,000,000,000 
cubic feet of lumber per annum. 
In less than one hundred years, we 
have cut down and used up the 
trees growing on 700,000,000 square 
miles of land. In Georgia alone, 
we have 10,000,000 acres of territory 
where trees can be grown to better 
advantage than anything else, and 
yet, this land constitutes a sort of 
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wild, indefinable waste that is pro- 
ducing practically nothing. Cov- 
ered with trees, it would increase 
in value $5.00 to $20.00 per acre 
per annum. It is indeed a rich 
and indifferent people that can 
waste $50,000,000.00 a year, and 
yet the same thing is going on in 
most of our sister states. 

One reason for the discontent of 
our rural population and the rapid 
movement away from the land, 
which has just been noted, is due 
to the inadequate returns which the 
farm owner has received from his 
labor. A survey of 252 farms in 
the South Atlantic states in 1922 
revealed the fact that the net 
earnings per family of approxi- 
mately five individuals amounted 
to $502.00 a year. How can you 
expect the rural church and school 


to prosper under such conditions? 
How can you expect to build 
good roads and improve farm 
homes with so small a net in- 
come? This is the only fund 
available, out of which to pur- 
chase clothes, pay taxes, educate 
the family, and make the neces- 
sary improvements in the farm- 
stead. The net income of our 
average farmer is so small that 
he is unable to diversify his 
crops properly because the accom- 
plishment of this end calls for 
an investment in land-building, 
livestock, and machinery which 
he has been unable to make. I 
am not pessimistic, nor am I 
emphasizing the gloomy side of 
the problem for any purpose 
save that of illustrating to the 
people of the United States the 
primary cause of our rural unrest. 
In the face of the facts portrayed, 
let us remember the farmers of the 
South have grown the raw fiber 
used more extensively than any 
other single material for clothing 
society and thus preserving a sem- 
blance of civilization. It is silly, 
therefore, to say that we are not 
concerned about what the farmer 
receives for his labor or what his 
net earnings may be. He repre- 
sents the foundation stone upon 
which our industrial, commercial, 
social, and political institutions rest, 
and I am disposed to think that the 
time has about arrived when it will 
be necessary to accord him a fairer 
increment on his labor and a better 
return for the products of his energy 
than he has ever hitherto received in 
the history of the world. 


HEN we speak therefore of 
instituting an objective farm 
program in America, it means that 
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we are going to undertake to in- 
augurate new plans and _ policies. 
This calls for a new vision and 
understanding of many matters, for 
great forensic ability, and an apt 
power of interpretation. These are 
not easy things to attain. We can- 
not purchase them. They are the 
product of generations of construc- 
tive thinking. They grow out of 
an educated leadership. In our 
own great, rich country, we have 
not as yet seriously considered 
leadership as it applies to our 
agriculture, for, like the English, 
we have been able to “muddle 
through” up to the present time. 
In most of our states, there are 
thousands of trained college grad- 
uates to serve the other classes 
of society, but. in agriculture, we 
have comparatively few. Mani- 
festly, if we are to continue to meet 
the new economic conditions by 


which we are confronted and play 
that part in the destiny of the 
world which a kindly Providence 
assigned us, we must have more 
educated and expertly trained lead- 
ers of agricultural thought and the 
home-making industries. At the 


present time, the educational reser- 
voir, as it pertains to agriculture, 
is almost empty. Last year, here 
in Georgia alone, we had requests 
for one hundred vocationally trained 
men and women. We were able 
to supply thirty-six. What is the 
trouble? The young men and 
women of America, and their fathers 
and mothers for that matter, have 
not as yet caught the vision or 
sensed the possibilities to attain 
distinction and win  worth-while 
emoluments and rewards through 
the medium of vocational training. 
The old type of agriculture, namely, 
brute strength and force, has been 
thrown into the discard. We live 
in a scientific era, an age of ma- 
chinery. It is an age in which the 
farmer is required to make a hun- 
dred contacts that did not apply 
to former generations. Insects and 
fungous diseases are multiplying 
at an alarming rate. They attack 
practically every farm crop we 
now grow. If we remain passive, 
[ am not over-exaggerating the 
situation when I say that the day 
may come when insect life will 
ravage and destroy the fields and 
crops of America as completely as 
they did in the days of the Pharaohs. 
Where we have two trained agri- 
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cultural leaders per county in most 
states, there should be sixty. Where- 
as, the institution I represent now 
has the largest bona fide body of 
students of any agricultural college 
in the South, our enrollment should 
be multiplied by four. This should 
not be done for the sake of build- 
ing up a big institution, but for 
the purpose of reconstructing our 
agriculture and preparing our people 
to meet the exigencies of the new 
economic conditions already so ur- 
gently pressing for solution. 

In accordance with the sugges- 
tions made to me by the executive 
officers of the Krwanis clubs of 
Georgia, I endeavored to outline 
a concrete program for each com- 
munity visited, to emphasize the 
need of educated leadership, to 
point out the main defects in our 
present policies and practices, and 
to indicate a procedure that would 
enable the countryside to capitalize 
its unutilized and unappreciated 
resources more acceptably. More 
success was attained along the lines 
indicated than I thought might 
be possible at first. The soil survey 
conducted by the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture enabled me 
to make an acceptable analysis 
of the needs and possibilities of 
most of the communities visited. 


F WE ever expect to put over a 

farm objective program in Am- 
erica, we must first realize that 
farming procedure and _ practices 
are still away behind the times. 
It is useless to try to make our- 
selves believe that rural conditions 
are improving and that we are 
evolving and developing a better 
type of rural civilization and in- 
dustries. The facts and circum- 
stances are all opposed to this 
reasoning, and I take it that even 
the most superficial thinkers have 
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concluded that something must be 
done to correct the conditions which 
now exist in the open country. I 
see no solution of this problem 
save through the institution of a 
well-defined plan of operations. 
Such a plan calls for the develop- 
ment of a new type of rural leader- 
ship. It must include: 

1. A definite soil building and 
live stock policy. 

2. The making of local surveys. 

3. The centralization of effort 
about the cultivation of amoney crop. 

4. The establishment of a crop- 
ping system that will tend more 
adequately to supply the needs 
of the family than is true at the 
present time. 

5. The encouragement of pro- 
duction on a community, com- 
modity basis. 

6. The formulation of a local, 
national, and international market- 
ing program. 

7. The inculcation into the minds 
of all of a more generous apprecia- 
tion of the power of co-operation 
in helping to solve the problems 
which confront the progress of 
every rural section. 

8. The establishment of a definite 
forestry policy in relation to the 
farmer’s woodlot. 

9. The inauguration of a local, 
rural development program, which 
means that some definite steps 
looking to the improvement of 
local agencies and facilities will be 
undertaken each year. 

10. The cultivation in every 
town and hamlet of the ‘Let’s 
Go” spirit, whereby a lot of pessim- 
ism may be expelled, optimism set 
in the saddle, and possumism, or 
the “Go Getter’ spirit made to 
represent the motto and habit of 
thought of its residents. 


HE necessity for educating a 

proportionate part of the youth 
of every community along scientific 
lines as they pertain to agriculture 
and home economics was clearly 
demonstrated, and it is bound to 
bear fruit at an early date. The 
plan outlined suggested that a 
definite survey of present produc- 
tion, resources, and opportunities 
be immediately instituted and that 
a food program commensurate with 
local needs be inaugurated. It was 
also recommended that a money 

(Continued on page 472) 
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We Hire Fifty Thousand 
People Per Year 


and 
every other good ’Ameri- 
can citizen, has a direct 
' personal interest in the civil 
service of the United States, an in- 
terest greater perhaps than he him- 
self fully realizes. 


Throughout the twenty-four hours 
of the day there is not a minute when 
our comfort, health, convenience, 
business, and general well-being 
are not affected in greater or less 
degree by the work of Federal civil 
servants. 


It costs the taxpayers $785,000,- 
000 a year to pay the employes in 
the Federal executive civil service. 
Of this amount, $420,000,000 goes 
to employes of the several branches 
of the Postal Service which, as you 
know, is practically self-sustaining. 
That leaves $365,000,000 a year as 
the pay-roll of the Federal execu- 
tive civil employes not in the Postal 
Service, or just about 10 per cent of 
the annual budget. 


Classified and Unclassified Positions 


On December 31, 1923, the date 
of the latest compilation, 544,671 
persons were employed in the execu- 
tive civil service of the United 
States. The total is slightly less 
now. More than 410,000 of these 
employes hold positions which are 
classified under the civil-service law 
and are, therefore, filled through 
open, competitive examinations. 


Of the 130,000 positions which are 
not classified under the civil-service 
law, about 16,000 are filled through 
nomination by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate. The 
great bulk of the unclassified are 
unskilled laborers and persons who 
have a contractual relation with the 
Post Office Department. A com- 
paratively few other positions are 
excepted from classification by law 
or Executive order. 


Of the 16,000 positions filled 
through nomination by the Presi- 
dent and confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, more than 14,500 are post- 
masters at offices of the first, second, 
and third classes. The others are 
the higher administrative officers of 
the Government, including members 
of the Cabinet, assistant secretaries 
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of departments and 
heads of bureaus at 
Washington, collectors 
of internal revenue, 
collectors of customs; 
registrars, receivers, 
and surveyors general of 
the Land Office; sur- 
veyors, special exami- 
ners, appraisers, and 
naval officers in the 
Customs Service; sup- 
erintendents of mints, 
assayers in mints, sup- 
ervising inspectors in 
the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, commis- 
sioners of immigration 
and naturalization, and 
others. 

Our postmasters at 
first, second, and third 
class offices are by law 
placed outside the clas- 
sified civil service. 
Such positions are filled 
through competitive 
examinations under the 
Civil Service Commis- 
sion by authority of 
Executive order. 

In his message to 
Congress last Decem- 
ber, President Coolidge 
said: 

“The Civil Service 
Commission has recommended that 
postmasters at first, second, and 
third class offices be classified. 
Such action, accompanied by a 
repeal of the four-year term of office, 
would undoubtedly be an improve- 
ment. I also recommend that the 
field force for prohibition enforce- 
ment be brought within the classi- 
fied civil service without covering 
in the present membership. The 
best method for selecting public 
servants is the merit system.” 

The Republican platform adopted 
at Cleveland endorses these recom- 
mendationsof the President both as to 
postmasters and prohibition agents. 








Promotion a Spur to Effort 


At present, our administrative 
system presents the anomaly of 
filling certain inferior positions 
through the test of merit under the 
civil service law, and excluding 
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from the scheme great numbers of 
the higher offices which should stand 
as a reward for meritorious service, 
but which, in fact, are often held as 
payment for service to the political 
party in power. Here the Govern- 
ment fails to take advantage of an 
opportunity to add materially to the 
strength and efficiency of the civil 
service. The effect of a practice 
so lacking in the essentials of good 
administration is not on the worker 
alone. The institution is the great 
sufferer. No lengthy argument 
should be needed to convince any 
intelligent person that the prospect 
of advancement through merit to 
the supervisory offices would tend to 
improve the quality of applicants 
for Government employment and 
would offer an incentive to en- 
deavor. 

It is conceded that the President 
has the right to select for member- 
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ship in his Cabinet men who are in 
every way in sympathy with his 
own policies. Possibly a few offices 
require men with training and exper- 
ience not obtainable in Govern- 
ment establishments. It is further 
conceded that it would be a mis- 
take to fill all supervisory offices 
through promotion, for the infusion 
of new blood of the right kind from 
the outside brings into the Govern- 
ment service new ideas from private 
business and tends to promote the 
spirit of competition that is so 
essential to the success of any large 
organization. However, it is main- 
tained that the Federal civil service 
would be improved from the top to 
the bottom if promotion of worthy 
subordinates to the non-policy-form- 
ing positions were the rule rather 
than the exception. 
Increase Over Pre-War Status 


I have said that 544,671 persons 
were employed in the Federal execu- 
tive civil service on December 31, 
1923. The highest point was reached, 
of course, during the war. On the 
day the armistice was signed the 
total number of employes in the 
Federal executive civil service was 
917,760. The reduction since the 
armistice has amounted to almost 
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400,000, and the force is still 
reducing. 

It can not be expected, 
however, to reduce to the pre- 
war figure, which was 438,057, 
on June 30, 1916. The Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, which did not 
exist before the war, has more 
than 26,000 employes. The 
Treasury Department has 23,- 
000 more employes now than 
it had in 1916. These are en- 
gaged principally in the col- 
lection of internal revenue 
taxes, in the enforcement of 
the prohibition law, and in 
the additional bookkeeping 
and other clerical work inci- 
dent to bond issues. These 
two departments alone ac- 
count for almost half of the 
increase over the pre-war fig- 
ure. Most branches of the 
Government service have a 
heritage from the war of 
added burdens. 

Approximately 3,000 em- 
ployes of the Shipping Board 
are included in the present 
total, and also 766 employes 
of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, 111 employes of the Of- 
fice of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, 211 employes of the 
Tariff Commission, 75 em- 
ployes of the Compensation 
Commission, 79 employes of 
the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and 65 employes 
of the Railroad Labor Board. None 
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of these offices existed on June 30, 
1916. 

The War Department has 7,000 
more employes now than it had 
before the war. The Navy Depart- 
ment has 5,000 more. Both of 
these departments are still affected 
by the war. Also, the armed forces 
are larger, which necessitates larger 
civilian forces. 

There has been a normal growth 
in the Post Office Department. 
Its business continually increases 
and necessarily it must increase 
its force. There has been some 
increase in almost every branch of 
the Government. 


Constantly Increasing Service to the 
People 


The work of the Government 
grows tremendously with the in- 
crease in the business of the coun- 
try, and from time to time new 
bureaus or commissions are added 
by Congress, which further adds to 
the civilian force. 

There is the closest possible link 
between private business and public 
business. Any delay in government 
procedure, any failure of the govern- 
ment machinery, has its inevitable 
effect upon industry. 

The main thing that increases 
the Government force is the con- 
stantly increasing service that the 
central Government renders to the 
people. Now, I do not intend to go 
into a discussion of the merits or 
demerits of centralization of govern- 
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hoto by Harris & Ewing, Washingwa. D. C. 


Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, who is here shown taking the oath of office in 1920, is the first and only 


woman appointed to the office of United States Civil Service Commissioner. 


Mrs. Gardener 


is still in office. 
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ment, to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should or should not perform 
this or that function, or that it 
should be left to State control or in 
the hands of private business. I 
am simply stating the fact that 
Congress has imposed upon the 
executive branch of the Federal 
Government certain duties and is 
constantly increasing them. It is 
this increasing service, coupled with 
the increased business of the coun- 
try, that enlarges the Federal civil 
force. Without the competitive 
examination system, undoubtedly it 
would be much larger, for under a 
patronage distribution of jobs the 
tendency always has been to have 
as many jobs as possible to dis- 
tribute. 

Selection of Government Workers 


Whether the multifarious duties 
of Federal civil employes are per- 
formed efficiently and economically 
or not depends in large measure 
upon the character and ability of 
the men and women employed. It is 
the business of the United States 
Civil Service Commission to recruit 
the civil establishment with workers 
who, because they have qualified 
in open competitive examinations, 
may be expected to perform satis- 
factorily the duties to which they 
are assigned. I say “expected” 


advisedly, for there is not and can 
not be any such thing as a perfect 
examination, an examination that 
will not sometimes missfire. The 
period of probation before absolute 
appointment in the civil service 
provided by the law takes this 
fallibility of all examinations into 
consideration. The probationary 
period is as much a part of the 
examination as is that part written 
in the application or in the examina- 
tion room. 

This job of Civil Service Commis- 
sioner is comparatively new to me. 
I have always had more than an 
ordinary interest in and respect for 
the organization of the civil branch 
of the Government, and my inti- 
mate contact during the fifteen 
months I have held this office has 
increased both my interest and my 
respect. 

One of the things that have 
impressed me forcibly is the careful 
attention that is constantly being 
given to the betterment of examina- 
tion tests. This effort, I have found, 
has never been relaxed in the 
41 years since the Federal civil- 
service law was enacted. The aim 
ever is to improve this examination 
or that in such a way as to make it 
more reliable as a prediction of the 
performance on the job of the candi- 
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date who passes it. The great 
variety in the kinds of examinations 
is astounding. It becomes less a 
cause for wonder when we consider 
that there is scarcely an occupation 
engaged in by man that is not 
represented in the civil service of 
the United States, and each type of 
examination must be specially de- 
signed to test the qualifications of 
the applicants to perform the par- 
ticular kind of work for which the 
examination is held. The Civil 
Service Commission gives examina- 
tions for more than 1,700 different 
kinds of positions. 

A panorama of the United States 
Government would show that its 
skilled and unskilled men and women 
are engaging in about every line of 
human endeavor. The picture 
would transport one from New 
England to California and from 
Oregon to Florida. It would not be 
limited even by these extended 
boundaries. It would reach from 
the Philippine Islands to Porto 
Rico and from Alaska and Hawaii 
to the Panama Canal, and even to 
every civilized country of the world. 
Commission’s Organization and Re- 

cruiting 
organization of the Civil 
Commission is interesting. 
(Turn to page 478) 
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effectively. 








GET OUT THE VOTE! 


“To promote an intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship, including 
a determined effort towards a universal exercise of the franchise.” 
I By this time all Kiwanis clubs have received from William C, Green, of Fargo, 
¥: North Dakora, chairman of the Committee on Public Affairs for the United States, 
N comprehensive suggestions to Kiwanis clubs on the matter of getting out the vote 
in accordance with the above quoted Kiwanis policy for 1924-25. For us to try 
to elaborate on this great deficiency in public responsibility, or for us to attempt to 
describe the need, is an attempt that would be ridiculous in such short space. 
Furthermore, the proposition seems almost too obvious and yet, like many other 
obvious things, we seem to go on overlooking it and its importance decade after 


Surely every Kiwanis officer and every Kiwanis layman is going to take part 
in this great campaign of getting out the vote, regardless of political affiliations. 
Kiwanians can do nothing that will serve the nation better or our communities more 


Let's make our presence felt, this election time, in every one of our United 
States Kiwanis cities and towns! 







































Why Kiwanians Should Play 


By Wiley Winsor, San Francisco, California 


We tie ourselves to our desks like geese 


to stakes, and we batten and fatten in just the same way. 
We make eating a prime element of our lives when it should be incidental 


JHE old hunter said he 
could walk twenty-five 
miles with a gun on his 
back, but he wasn’t good 
for five without it. The anticipa- 
tion of the pleasure that the gun 
was to bring him carried him mile 
after mile without becoming con- 
scious of physical exertion. But to 
walk five miles with the anticipa- 
tion of pleasure destroyed was to 
this old hunter a real task. 

In the strenuous life of today, we 
truly need to plan for ourselves 
some occasions of pleasure that 
will cause that anticipation that 
will make easier the “twenty-five 
miles’ per day that each business 
man has to travel; each in his own 
particular way. 

Tom Sawyer had the right idea 
when he had to paint the fence. 
He told the boys there was noth- 
ing quite so thrilling as painting a 
fence, and they brought him their 
tops and Jews-harps and jack- 
knives for the privilege of having 
a share in the painting. If, on 
the other hand, he had persuaded 
them that painting a fence was 
a disagreeable task, he would have 
had to pay as much to get them 
to do it as they were willing to pay 
him for the privilege. If we could 
experience more of this play spirit 
in the pursuance of our daily work, 
what an advantage it would be. 

A few months ago, I had an 
opportunity to direct some 400,000 
people in what we call “Crossed 
Wires,” a simple play stunt arranged 
for the purpose of bringing a laugh. 
KPO, Hale Brothers’ radio 
station, was the means of communi- 
cation. Let me suggest right here 
that if you are reading this article 
in some secluded spot, you might 
try this particular stunt now. If the 
present time is not opportune, I am 
sure you will enjoy becoming pro- 
ficient at home, in order to teach it 
to the rest of the family. Just follow 
these directions: Bring the hands 
and clap them togetherin front of the 
face, and then quickly grasp the nose 





with the left hand; at 
the same time grasp | 
the left ear with the | 
right hand. After you | 
have practiced this two | 
or three times, always 
clapping the hands first, 
suddenly attempt to re- 
verse to the other ear. 
When you become ex- 
pert you can alternate 
from one side to the 
other. Always use the 
same nose but reverse 
the hands and ears. 
Play, in other words, 
should be wholesome 
physical recreation. 
There are about as 
many varieties of whole- 
some physical recrea- 
tion as there are in- 
dividuals. I mean by 
this that each indi- 
vidual should choose 
for himself the type of 
play that best meets 
his mental and phy- 
sical requirements. It 
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is easy to conceive 
that gardening for 
the confined office man might be 
classified as wholesome recreation. 
Golf would appeal to someone else, 
volley ball to another, skipping 
rope for five minutes every morn- 
ing for the man whose chest has 
dropped to his belt line. Analyze 
your own recreational needs, re- 
membering that that life which is 
all work and no play is today 
publicly challenged. 

There are two definite ideas that 
I would like to sell to you. The 
first is that the man of today 
must plan for a systematic, whole- 
some expression of his innate play 
instinct; also, that definite char- 
acter values are among the results 
of systematic, wholesome physical 
recreation. 

I once heard Prof. C. E. Rugh 
of the University of California 
make the statement that seventy- 
five per cent of the men of our 
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average community, were drifters. 
This statement was fresh in my 
mind one morning while I was on 
the Oakland Antioch Railway tra- 
veling from San Francisco to Sacra- 
mento. I observed opposite me 
two gentlemen who seemed to be 
engrossed in a business conversa- 
tion. One of the men held some 
papers in his hand. I noticed that 
the other man began to look in 
his pockets for something. First 
he reached into his side coat pocket, 
and then his inside pocket and then 
to his hip pocket, giving me the im- 
pression that he also was looking 
for something that had to do with 
their conversation, but much to 
my surprise, what he did remove 
was only his handkerchief. This 
interested me, for I wondered which 
pocket he would return the hand- 
kerchief to. I felt almost certain 
(Turn to page 475) 
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Boost the Efficiency Contest 


} Efficiency Contest is a result greatly to be 
desired. In this contest are emphasized the 
administrative and public affairs activities 
of our clubs which are fundamental to their best devel- 
opment and achievement. Participation in this con- 
test therefore can but result in the highest good to 
those clubs which strive to take honors because of their 
efficiency in functioning. 
The committee on the 
Efficiency Contest at Den: 
ver, of which Mr. Edmond 





in the contest and by districts in taking the necessary 
action for promoting the interest of their clubs in the 
contest and in appointing district committees on 
Efficiency Contest. 

Officers and members should without fail read the 
revised rules of the Efficiency Contest which have 
been prepared with such care. This is essential in 
view of the changes which have been adopted. 

Because of the shortness of time, it is essential that 
club presidents or boards 
shall promptly determine 
the responsibility for the 





C. Van Diest was chair- 
man, rightly commented 
upon the small number of 
clubs that entered this 
most important contest. It 
has been felt by others also 
that the Attendance Con- 1. 
test has received far more 
attention on the part of our 
members than the Effi- 2. 
ciency Contest which really 
has to do more fundamen- 
tally with the all-round de- 
velopment of our clubs. 
We would not in any sense 
lessen the interest in the 
Attendance Contest but we 
certainly would seek to se- 


of the district. 





Act Now! 


Officers and members—read thorough- 
ly the revised rules, page 486. 


Clubs—Determine to enter contest 
and fix responsibility for the report. 


3. Districts—Appoint district Committee 
on Efficiency Contest and promote 
participation in the contest by clubs 


report, whether that be a 
committee or the secretary, 
and make certain that plans 
are immediately made for 
the beginning of the draft of 
this report. As this report 
must cover such a wide 
range of activities on the 
part of the clubs, it is quite 
obvious that the more time 
given to its preparation, 
the more adequate it can 
be as the statement of the 
administrative and public 
affair activities of the clubs 
upon which the awards are 
to be made. 

It is most important that 








cure as general a partici- 
pationin the Efficiency 
Contest as we have in the 
other annual contest in the matter of attendance. 

The International Committee on Efficiency Contest 
has been appointed by President Johnson at the begin- 
ning of the year and it is hoped that this committee will 
seek in every possible way to promote a greater interest 
in the Efficiency Contest on the part of our clubs and 
to secure a very marked increase in the number of clubs 
that enter the contest. 

Certain changes have been adopted in the rules for 
the present contest as explained on page 486 of this 
magazine. These changes without doubt make for an 
improvement in the contest and for fairness in both 
participation and determination of award. These 
changes should lead many clubs to take renewed inter- 
est in this contest, participation in which may inspire 
a noteworthy advance in the growth, development 
and service of the clubs. 

In view of the fact that the present contest covers 
the present calendar year, January 1 to December 31, 
1924, it is most important that immediate attention 
shall be given both by clubs in considering participation 


district governors should 
at once appoint district 
committees on the Effi- 
ciency Contest as provided by the rules so that 
these committees may take an active part in co-operat- 
ing with the International Committee in promoting 
the participation of clubs in the present Efficiency 
Contest and thus make certain that this important 
contest receives the attention which it should on the 
part of each district and the clubs in general. ° 

Let’s all join in promoting the Efficiency Contest. 
Let’s make certain that at least 650 clubs enter this 
contest. No greater means could possibly be devised 
for promoting the better administration and more 
successful accomplishment in service and leadership 
on the part of our clubs. 

A great Efficiency Contest for 1924—that’s our 
goal—let’s make it! 


_ fester 
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ryNuHERE are a few little things in a world of possi- 
| bilities which are impossible. You can’t put 

both hands on your left elbow. You can’t 
make a foot rule with only one end. You can’t grow 
a two year old calf in a minute. 

And you can’t make an errorless map on a piece of 
paper. 

All maps and charts have another name. It is 
Ananias. The earth happens to be globular and you 
can’t flatten out the surface of a globe into a con- 
tinuous plane any more than you can flatten out an 
orange peeling after you have pulled it off the orange. 
The result is that the various “projections” which 
we call maps, are all distortions of the truth. Mer- 
cator’s projection—do you remember in your school 
geography?—stretched the land and seas around the 
poles. Other projections distort the facts about the 
equator. 

The map maker slides around the facts as best he 
can; sometimes he pretends the earth is made up of 
a lot of flat planes, all joined at the edges, and makes 
his map of these. Sometimes he pretends the earth 
is a cylinder, and unrolls it and calls it a map. Some- 
times he puts a light in the center of a globe of glass 
and draws the shadows cast by the seas and continents 
on the walls; be his method what it may, his best 
is but an approximation of the truth. 


The map maker has an ideal. It is no less an ideal 
that he knows he can’t reach it. 

It is a human frailty to try to make the other fellow’s 
chart for him. There is Jones, our neighbor. We 
think we could live Jones’ life for him a great deal 
better than he does. We think we can draw a very 
nice diagram of Jones’ life and plot thereon the course 
he should steer. That’s because we fail to remember 
that no matter how hard we try, we can’t make a 
truthful map! So the course Jones steers according 
to our chart seems to us to be awry. Yet Jones may 
be steering perfectly straight according to his own 
chart. 

There are certain maps which all navigators use, 
and use effectually, because they know where and 
how the maps are in error. They can allow for the 
distortion, and so steer a correct course. 

There are certain life charts we all use, and use 
effectually, when we know where they are necessarily 
not strictly according to the facts. If we allow for 
the distortion, we steer a correct course. If we fail 
to make allowance, we come out somewhere else than 
at the point for which we steered. 

By the business chart of savings, a man may steer 
to the port of success. 

But he must allow for the map maker’s necessary 
error. Saving alone will not allow the helmsman to 
steer the way to success. If the mariner follows the 
savings chart too literally he will eventually arrive 
at the miser’s port. Yet the chart maker cannot 
say ‘“‘save only so much and then invest,’’ “save only 
so much and then spend.” It is the chart maker’s 





business to make the chart; the sailing master must 
use it. So the chart makers—bankers—say “‘save”’ and 
the sailing masters—business brains—tell you how 
to use the chart. 

There is the chart of vision, by which we make 
plans, erect air-castles, intend to do great things. 
Never the tower was built which was not first a dream 
in some man’s mind; never the accomplishment in 
science, in art, in business, in government, which was 
not first a chart—a vision—in some thinker’s dream. 

But it is not enough to have the chart—the vision. 
For the vision, just because it is a vision, and not a 
reality, cannot tell all the facts; cannot even marshall 
its facts in logical order, for straight ahead sailing. 
Coupled with the chart of vision must be the ability 
to steer a middle course between the errors in the 
chart and the difficulties of expediency. The man 
who paints his tower on paper must then check it 
with the engineer’s rules and the strength of materials. 
The man who plans a better government must work 
it out with due regard to the failings of human nature; 
the man who builds a great business must have his 
chart, but he must build not only according to it 
but with attention to the other fellow and what he 
does and thinks and is. 


Kiwanis itself is a chart—a guide in this life of 
ours. It is a vision, first of one, now of many men. 
But it is not self sufficient in itself. It requires rules, 
laws, a constitution, constant labor on the part of 
self-sacrificing officers. It needs enthusiasm, un- 
selfishness, honest manliness on the part of those who 
take it as a guide by which to steer. 

No navigator attempts to guide his ship from port 
to port without a chart. No navigator with a chart 
can use it without study, without the tools of naviga- 
tion or without a complete knowledge of its differences 
from the facts. Just as the spherical earth cannot 
be mapped on a flat surface without error, so no ideal 
chart of man’s actions can be translated into practical 
everyday life without a failure here and there, because 
of the frailties of human nature. 


When Kiwanis seems to fail, it is not the chart, 
the vision by which we steer which fails, but we who 
do not allow for the fact that its beauty is too perfect, 
its ideals too high, ever to permit erring human 
nature completely to live up to it. 

It is well that it is so. In a perfect world there 
would be no need of ideals by which to strive. In 
Utopia Kiwanis would perform no function. It is 
the beauty and the glory of all lives that they may 
strive to reach that which cannot be reached; it is 
the glory of Kiwanis that it shows so plainly the 
course by which we may steer, even when we know 
we lack the skill to steer perfectly. 

So let us use the helm cheerily; our little boats may 
yaw from side to side as our skill fails us, but ever in 
front of us is the Krwanis chart, its greatest perfection 
its imperfection of being too high and too holy for 
common men ever to sail exactly to its perfect course. 
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ware your K_ butten 


a lot of good Kewanniens that I no 
are like a bunch of ships that travel far 
from oregon to florida they go, 
Kewanniens—but no one no’s they are. 


they meat eech other, talk of this and that, 

the common things—the parlanse of the 
day. 

how much more plezzant wood of been their 
chat, 

if eech had taken time to ware his ‘‘K.” 


* 
sing, bruther, sing 


sumhow, the gis 
who open up 
& tare loos when we sing a song, 
are allways berds 
thats on the job, 
to help Kewannis moove along. 


a lot of them 
cant reeley sing, 
but still they cut her loos & try. 
& when a gi, 
is trieing hard 
the chanses is hes getting by. 


so when the dude 

who leeds our songs 
says, ‘‘lets sing number 82” 

lets open up 

our mugs & SING, 
like good Kewanniens ott to do. 


* 
on the Wabash trane 


i’m on my way to Wabash, on a trane that 
stops & pokes, 
i’m rideing on a far-famed Wabash trane. 
& tho it stops too frekwently, & bares 
impashent fokes 
somehow it allways seems to start agane. 


all these delays are erksome, & my jerney 
seems to slow 
we're far behind our skeduled time 
tonile. 
it seems we hardly kreep along, but stil 
somehow, 1 now 
the enjineer will get us there all rite. 


he doesnt urge his enjine on—the accidents 
are fewer— 
but evry time we move we go ahed. 
& sometimes it is beiter to go very slow, 
but sure 
for I wood rather far be late than dedd. 


sometimes 1 think Kewannis clubs are like 
this Wabash trane, 
we feel what progress we can make is 


slow 
bul if we go ahed eech time, & then go on 
agane 
someday, someway, we'll get somewhere, 
i no. 


* 
let’s do it 


its hard as the devil to finish a job, 
If we havvent the nurve to begin it; 
we sit & we think & we jocky around 
while the jobs getting harder each minnit. 
& the more we prokrastinate, monkey and 
fuss, 











Photo by Clarence Hayes 


Meet ‘‘ Punkin’’ 


His name, of course, isn’t ‘“Punkin’’. 
He is known to his fellow members of 
Detroit Kiwanis club No. 1 as Rolfe C. 
Spinning and is usually called ‘‘Spin,’’ a 
name that has stuck by him since 
graduation from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1913. 

A casual review of the thousands of 
Krwanis club notices that International 
receives, in which his verses are freely 
copied, makes it appear that he is on the 
unofficial staff of practically every 
Kiwanis club. 

Mr. Spinning is an advertising writer, 
primarily in the direct-mail field. In 
addition he does a great deal of free 
lance work for advertisers in prose as 
well as verse. 

The product of his pen has been 

ublished ky Judge, Life, Motor World, 

he Outlook, Printer’s Ink, The Golfer’s 
Magazine, Detroit Motor News and 
many others. 

In 1922, he was secretary of the Kr- 

wanis Club of Wabash, Indiana. 
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the less we will ever get done. 
so when there is sumthing Kewannus shood 
do 
lets be sure that job is begun. 


x 


the strongest man is 
week alone 


the Mississippi steem-bote woodent travel 
very far 
with but a singel paddel on each wheel; 
its progress wood be doggon slow, with 
many a jerk & jar 
cant you imajine how the ride wood feel? 


the differenshal geers that drive 
flivvers up a grade 
wood never werk with but a singel tooth. 
no matier with what grade of steal that 
singel tooth were made 


it woodent be succesful, thats the truth. 


your 


the bow stroke on a crew of 8 may be a 
powerful gi, 
but he alone will never win a rase 
unless the other 7 have the gutts to do or die 
& keep rite with him when he sets the pace. 


& rite here in Kewannis you will find this 
thing is true: 
the strongest man, alone, is reeley week: 
one man, alone, cani bare the lode—theres 
work for you to do, 
teem-werk alone brings those 
you seek. 


results 


x 
the orator 


the specker of the evening— 
an ellkwent gi was he. 
he oratoried exsellent, 
he jestured splendidlee. 
bul when he said geo. washingtons 
fine “‘sole goes marching on”’ 
i snikered up my cote sleeve 
kause he shood of sed “‘john brown.”’ 


# 


mix em up old kid 


The berd who is a mickser allways has a 
lot of frends—& looks ahed to pleshures, 
when his day of working ends. fokes like 
to say hello to him when meeting on the 
street, & smiles from frends weve lerned 
to love is what makes livving sweet. Ke- 
wannis stands for micksing—the hand 
klasp & the smile—the things that money 
cannot by—that make our lives worth 
while. 
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Kiwanis Education 


When the district conventions of the year are care- 
fully examined, it appears that there was not so good 
a balance as might have been achieved in the matter 
of the nature of the speeches. Some conventions ran 
wild on Krwanis inspiration, and others were too 
heavily loaded with outside topics. 

The most successful district convention teaches to 
the clubs assembled, the greatest amount of real K1- 
WANIS work. Such subjects as membership qualifica- 
tions, maintaining interest in meetings, handling 
budgets, management of luncheons, attendance prob- 
lems and entertainment are live problems in every club. 


The best method of obtaining education on these 
and similar subjects, is the old fashioned experience 
meeting or open forum. One talk on the actual ex- 
perience of some club which has met a problem is of 
more value to the others, than a half hour’s theory 
from some well meaning speaker, who has not learned 
the answer by exposure to his question. A conference 
of clubs on twenty-five such subjects, arranged in a 
previously prepared agenda, should be the most bene- 
ficial feature of a district convention program. 

Too often do district conventions crowd these dis- 
cussions into a short space to allow some speaker time 
to talk on matters extraneous to Ktwanis. No matter 
how entertaining or interesting these speakers may be, 
we should hang fast to the fact that district conven- 
tions are Krwanis gatherings, and not chautauquas. 


b-.'A 
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It is only by getting together that folks in 
the world go ahead. 


pA 
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The Golden Rule 


From the beginning of civilization, life has been 
one long contest between the rule of gold, and the 
golden rule. 

Always men have been divided into the predatory 
and the ideal. Always have ruthless men who looked 
to results only, and disregarded methods, stood in 
opposition to those who will not win unless they can 
win fairly. 

All who have studied the drift of the civilization 
of this continent, see its superiority to that of other 
lands. ° 

The difference is one of business ethics, and exhibi- 
tion of good sportsmanship in every phase of life, and 
the elimination of selfishness in the solution of the 
bread and butter problem. 

Despite wars and bootlegging, crime waves and 
lynchings, each year brings us a little closer to realiz- 
ing that fine idealism, which is the outstanding 





feature of the Kiwantans’ profession of faith. The 
progress is slow, but Rome was not built in a day. 
Experience has taught us that people cannot be made 
good by law. It is by contact with better people that 
we progress in idealism. As the best method of teach- 
ing is by example, our hope is to teach the better ways 
of living to those with whom we come in contact. 
That Krwanls, in almost every city on the continent, 
has been a big factor in social advancement must be 
acknowledged. Every member of the organization 
should feel the great responsibility which rests on his 
shoulders as an example of the principles we teach, 


Let us each determine anew that, if the world 
judges ideals from us, judges Kiwanis from us, our 
little portion of the world shall realize that the rule 
of gold must give way to the golden rule before we 
can “Grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, and 
then remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

Kiwanis is the outward expression of an inward 
determination to realize our own responsibility to a 
world which has been kind to us, and rewarded us for 
our industry. Let us live that way. 

wy, 
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Don't talk too much! Honking your horn 
isn't half as good driving as steering well. 
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Voting? 


We are a queer people. If we are summoned for 
jury duty and do not appear, we know, and do not 
resent the fact, that we are apt to be fined for failing 
in our duty as a citizen. Yet if we faced fine and 
imprisonment if we failed to go to the polls to vote, 
most of us would resent it. 

The duty of a jury is to see that criminals get a 
fair trial. The duty of voting is to see to it that our 
country has in its offices, men fit to carry out the high 
purposes of our government. Which is the more vital? 
Is it of greater importance that a malefactor be pun- 
ished for his crimes, or that the reins of the country 
be placed in the hands of men who will do their work 
well, and obey their oaths of office? 


The professional politician and his hangers-on will 
always vote. It is they who invariably fatten at the 
trough of public office, and who are guilty of what- 
ever graft there may be. They always go to the polls. 
The number of people who vote has fallen off steadily 
for years. In the United States, only half the eligible 
voted last presidential election. Canada is suffering 
from this same neglect. 


Those who do not vote are usually the better class 
of citizens, in other respects the very type and kind 
who should vote. That is why the present admin- 
istration of Kiwanis has taken as one of its objectives 
for the year, ‘““Every K1wanIANn a voter.” 
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Every Krwanis club in every community on this 
continent, should now be hard at work in an educa- 
tional drive to get out the vote, that our leaders may 
be true representatives of all the people, and not the 
creatures of but half the population. 


* 


More women in the world are not married 
yet than are not married still, despite the 
divorce evil. 
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Appreciation 


All over the continent Krwanis clubs co-operate 
with courtesy week movements, and those for better 
business methods and standards. There is no better 
club work than objectives which make the world a 
better place, and life a bit easier to live. Courtesy 
could be well defined as the lubricant which takes the 
friction out of living. 

In the Gospel, according to St. Matthew, we find 
a pertinent question: “And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye?” 

Week after week we invite busy men to deliver 
to our clubs addresses on subjects of interest. Men 
big enough to address a Krwants club, usually have 
to make a sacrifice to come. They must not only 
take time from their own affairs to attend the meet- 
ing, but also to collect and arrange the ideas which 
make up an orderly address: 

Recently a man of this type said, “I do not think 
I shall ever refuse an invitation to address a K1wANIs 
club. I spoke before one in such-and-such a city. 
When I returned home there came to my desk a nice 
letter of thanks and appreciation. I have addressed 
many organizations, yet this is the first time I ever 
received a letter of thanks for what I had tried to do.” 

Would he have said it had he addressed your club? 
Does it practice the courtesy you preach, or, is it one 
of the careless many which let a speaker go with a rising 
vote of thanks at the end of the meeting? 

A letter of appreciation for what he has tried to do, 
is little enough to give a speaker. Make it your duty 
to evidence your club’s appreciation of the speakers 
who address it. 


The passing summer brings the thought 
that for humility's sake, every man over 
thirty-five should take a good look in a 
mirror while he has on his bathing suit. 
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Crystals 


John Burroughs said that the difference between 
a precious stone and a common stone, is not an essential 
one. The difference is less of substance than of arrange- 
ment of the particles in the crystallization. 

In substance, the diamond and the stick of char- 
coal are the same. In substance, the pearl and the 
lowly oyster shell are identical. Two men may have 
exactly the same thoughts, yet one be an orator, the 
other, one who stumbles in his speech. The arrange- 
moe, the crystallization of thought makes the differ- 
ence! 

KIwaNIs is not a new thought. It is an expression 
of ideals, taught by every great teacher whose thoughts 
are recorded. Doubtless the same sermon was preached 
by leaders before the time of the written word. 
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Always has there been inherent goodness in men. 
Always have the better type of men realized that 
good lives and bad dies; honesty succeeds, and dis- 
honesty receives its reward of disgrace. 

Kiwanis is but the crystallization of these world 
old ideals. 

As the confectioner immerses in a saturated solution 
of sugar, a string on which the rock candy crystals 
gather, so is Krwants a crystallization cord dropped 
into the sweetness of humanity, around which gather 
men of honorable desires and ideal purposes. 

In many great cities is a district where criminals 
gather in poverty and sloth. The law breaker, the 
scarlet woman, the beggar are attracted to each other. 
Like seeks like in humanity, as chemicals combine 
with their chemical affinities. Krwants is the opposite 
pole around which gathers the better element in our 
communities. 

Our ideals are world old. What we need is men 
who live and teach those ideals. If Kiwanis is to 
succeed greatly, we must consider well the type of 
men we take. 

“Membership drives’ were once not unknown in 
Kiwanis. They mark a stage through which every 
organization passes. Now that we realize that it is 
quality and not quantity which counts, let us sift 
and sift well that our members be the true 
KIWANIANS, real leaders of the ideal. 
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As we have little respect for the opinions 
of those who do not agree with us, what fools 
we are to argue with them! 
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Cheerfulness 


Answering a questionnaire, a college girl said she 
liked boys who never tried to kiss her, but she never 
went on straw rides with that kind. 

Most men admire ponderous fellows who take them- 
selves and the world’s problems as solemnly as a 
coroner sitting on the remains of a wood alcohol 
addict, yet few ever ask them to go golfing or fishing! 

The man who has learned to play, who realizes 
the relaxation of a smile, rarely has a nervous break- 
down. That fellow who, like Atlas of old, takes on his 
shoulders the burdens of the world, has to sit in the 
sanitarium and listen to his own arteries harden. 

The man who wants to sway symptoms has a smaller 
audience than the fellow who wants to trade a funny 
story for a hearty laugh. 

A ponderous president of a Kiwanis club has more 
trouble inducing members to help in its good works, 
than the cheerful president who “puts it through” 
with a smile. It is real fun to build a cabin in the 
woods for a group of under-privileged boys if done 
on a picnic. It is hard work if each nail is driven by 
a sense of duty. The sun is not hot to a man at play, 
but it blisters the back of a fellow at work. 

The cheerful idea has saved many a situation. 
When Tom Sawyer was kept home from swimming 
to whitewash a fence, he explained to the other boys 
how much fun it was, and traded the privilege of 
wielding the brush for a dead rat on a string, a brass 
top out of a broken lamp, a jack knife with a broken 
blade and other treasures dear to the heart of a boy. 

Make them think it is play and they will do it. 
Solemnly assure them that it is worthy work, and 
they will offer to send their chauffeur in the car. 








They Can't Fail— With This 


“Luncheon — Thursday at 
12:15—Doc. Jones has been 
out of town over week-end 
so I cannot tell you what the 
program will be—Come and 
see!”’ 


In this way a Kiwanis club secretary, 
in his weekly notice, has tried to cover 
up the inactive Program Committee by 
making a mystery out of what every 
member knows: No program has been 
arranged. 

For some time the Extension Depart- 
ment of Kiwanis International, through 
its field representatives, has been stres- 
sing the necessity of a planned program 
to the Program Committee and the 
board of each new club completed. They 
have taken into consideration the com- 
munity itself and its social, political and 
civic aspects. In meeting with the new 
Kiwantans from day to day during the 
building of the club, the field representa- 
tive has learned of any religious or econ- 
omic prejudices or jealousies. As he 
brings the men together he sees the need 
of fellowship, the various types which 
must be welded together into a real 
Kiwanis club, and his suggestions as to 
the club program are based on his con- 
clusions derived from valuable experi- 
ence. 

Kiwanis history has shown, however, 
that the new clubs do not always grasp 
sufficient information to enable them to 
function properly during their early life. 
Many unsound practices have taken 
root which, when persisted in, threaten 
the permanent life of the club in its 
community. 

The development of a new Kiwanis 
club is almost always dependent upon 
the leadership of an outstanding indi- 
vidual of the community. We have been 
accustomed to refer to him as the “key 
man.’ In practically every instance he 
is a man of high integrity and broad 
civic vision and he sees in Kiwanis just 
the type of civic organization needed 
for the development of the civic con- 
sciousness of the community. The “key 
man” leads in the securing of the per- 
sonnel of the club and brings its organiza- 
tion to a successful conclusion and often 
is chosen as its first president. 

At this early stage in the development 
of the club it is therefore confronted with 
a most dangerous situation. The very 
ability of the new president, his interest 
and activity may make it a “‘one man 
club,” and the strength of a Kiwanis 
club is in its committee activity. <A 
KIWANIS axiom might easily be set up 
to read, ‘‘Inactive committees soon mean 
a dead club.’’ Experience has shown 
that a carefully thought out program 
for the new club identifies the committees 
with the weekly meetings by placing 
parts of each meeting in their charge. 

It is essential that every Kiwanis 
club have a carefully prepared program 
developed in advance by the Program 
Committee. Especially is it essential 


for the new club. 


By George. W. Kimball 


Many organizations are able to de- , matters brought to the membership for 
pend upon a set form of meeting and’ debate. Kiwanis form of organization 
follow the same ritual from week to week, provides for a maximum of committee 
but Kiwanis is not ritualistic. No two * functioning and the activity of the com- 
programs are alike and so by their variety } mittees is cleared through the board of 
they attract and hold the interest of the * directors and the action taken under the 
membership. Krwanis programs also “authority vested in them by the by-laws. 
differ from the forum idea. Seldom are (Turn to page 471) 
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A Three Months’ Kiwanis Club Program ae 


Outlined for a new club by a field representative 
First Week August 21 


Fellowship meeting—songs—roll call—attendance prize—announcement 
of committees—brief outline by chairmen of Classification and Member- 
ship Committees as to the duties and functions of the Classification and 


Membership Committees. 
Second Week August 28 


Educational meeting—Educational Committee in charge—Kiwanis 
songs No. 80 and 82—Speaker from Bloomington club (either Kennedy, 
McCarthy or Loar); subject ‘‘Krwanis’’—suggest to speaker the need 


of education on the broad aspect of Kiwanis. 

HEADQUARTERS NOTE: Send immediately 55 copies “Individual Worth" by Henry J. 
Elliott for distribution at this meeting. 

(Board meeting to be held this week at president's home for general business.) 


Third Week September 4 
Public Affairs Committee in charge—fellowship songs—ten minutes by 
Public Affairs chairman; ‘‘The Questionnaire, its Fosse and Use.” 
Address by the Secretary of Chamber of Commerce, subject, ‘‘A Greater 


Fourth Week September 11 
Educational meeting—District Trustee Smith in charge—songs—fellow- 
ship—speaker, Lieutenant-Governor Farrell of Division 4; subject, ‘‘The 
District Organization in Kiwanis.” 
(Evening Board of Directors meeting with all committee chairmen present—adopt budget.) 
Fifth Week September 18 
Constitution Week—club to observe the Krwanis International program 


as suggested. 
HEADQUARTERS NOTE: Send complete information as soon as ready to program chairman. 


Sixth Week September 25 
Ladies’ Night—Program Committee in charge—simple prizes provided 
by members for ladies only—silent boosters—table decorations—outside 
KIWANIS speaker (see district speakers’ bureau list). 
(Board meeting to be held on Tuesday night, September 23rd, with the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee—consideration of report on suggestions from activity questionnaire—consideration 
charter night plans and committees.) 

Seventh Week October 2 
Business meeting—membership only—report of Public Affairs Committee 
on suggested activity—presentation for discussion and adoption activities 
recommended by the Board of Directors. 


. Eighth Week October 9 
Fire Prevention Week—program committee should secure a speaker on 
this subject—go to the fire insurance member of the club who can secure 


one from the underwriters—invite the fire chief as guest. 

(Board meeting immediately following the luncheon—check up on charter night plans.) 

SPECIAL SECRETARY NOTE: Insist on report from clubs invited as to how many may 
be expected. This may save you being over-run by a large number you do not expect and also 
may save a large loss from over-estimating the number who are coming. 


Ninth Week October 16 
Charter Party—District Governor in charge and district program to be 
followed—visiting KIWANIANs from nearby clubs will be present. (NOT 
A LADIES’ NIGHT). 

Tenth Week October 23 


Business Standards and Methods Committee in charge—speaker from 
Peoria Retail Merchants’ Credit Association, subject, “Beating the Dead 


Beats in Peoria.”’ 

(Board meeting with Program Committee—the adoption of the next quarter’s program—dis- 

cussion of plans for getting out big vote on election day.) 

HEADQUARTERS NOTE: Be sure that the follow-up program form together with folder 
on program suggestions are on hand for this meeting. 


Eveventh Week October 30 
Fellowship luncheon—attendance prize—Hallowe’en program—fun-stunts 
—in charge of Scout Executive Williams—George James of the Rialto 
has promised an orchestra for this meeting. 

Twelfth Week November 6 
Luncheon meeting—KIWANIs songs—general review of the work of the 
three months—report of activities of committees and plans for the new 
> eee eta five-minute speakers from the membership on ‘‘What 

CIWANIS has meant to me.” 


oS (Board meeting—approval of bills and transaction of_general business.) Be 
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The Round Table Idea 
Again 

The various luncheon and more im- 
portant civic clubs of Louisville, 
Kentucky, are organized into what is 
known as “The Round Table.” The 
objects of the organization are to serve 
as a clearing house and inter-club ad- 
visory committee; to encourage co- 
operation among member clubs in the 
discussion and promotion of matters of 
common interest and betterment to 
Louisville, to the end that concerted 
effort on their part may be effectuated. 

Every organization holding member- 
ship in the Round Table is_ repre- 
sented by its president and two other 
members, each representative being en- 
titled to one vote. However, the repre- 
sentatives to the Round Table, or the 
body itself, cannot bind the member 
clubs. They report the suggestion of 
the Round Table on the matter or 
matters under discussion back to their 
individual clubs, and when ratified by 
the individual clubs are then made 
binding. 

Membership in the club is by invita- 
tion of the committee on membership, 
ratified by a majority vote of representa- 
tives, representing not less 
than two-thirds of the mem- 


with duplication of effort, and as the 
representative of all the individual clubs, 
its decisions carry considerable weight. 


Kiwanis Co-operation 
With the Schools 


We are receiving a very liberal number 
of reports from Krwanis clubs who are 
busying themselves in the matter of pro- 
moting bond issues for schools. Some 
are carrying on drives for increased 
salaries for teachers, assisting in move- 
ments for increased athletic equipment, 
supporting better recreational equip- 
ment for girl students, and so on. How- 
ever, we have been receiving a particu- 
larly large number of reports of Kiwanis 
clubs which have been conducting, with 
the help of the teachers, a prize essay 
contest on such subjects as ‘Welfare 
of Jonesville,” ““‘What I Like Best About 
My City,’’ and kindred subjects. 

We have received so many requests 
from Kiwanis clubs asking us that we 
print the prize essay in The Kiwanis 
Magazine that we cannot print the small 
number for which we would have room 
without discriminating against a very 
large number of clubs, although some of 





An Impression of KI- 
WANIS by a Luncheon 
Guest at Woodlawn, 
Chicago. 


K-Kindness, loyalty and good fellow- 
ship radiate from every member. 

I-Inspiration to an outsider as he sees 
a cross-section of a _ typical, pro- 
gressive American community. 

W-Work as exemplified in the numerous 
activities, one must work to build! 

A-Ambition to be a useful member of 
society and a help to their brother 
men. 

N-Nationalization; they are not a local 
faction but carry the spirit of build- 
ing throughout our great country’ 

I-Initiative, for the members start 
things humming in their communities. 

S-Success and nothing else can be the 
reward of men carrying the ideals of 


KIwaANIs. —[Dr. Wm. J. Bowes. 





Keeping Committees 


Active 


Morganfield, Kentucky, is doing some 
real, constructive work in 
committee formation. They 











































ber clubs. are using a chart dividing 
ox GBA tad oh come District Convention Schedule, 1924 jhe ei era 

dM ve : - 

. - District Place Date ae: : 

month, all meetings are strict- New Jersey.............-.........-....../ Atlantic City, N. J. ..Oct. 11-13 — Po Peco agan 
ly executive and closed to Missourl-Kaness__._.. Wichita, Kans. ._ “Oct. 14-16 ssembly and Activities De- 
the public, except on invita- Nebraska-Iowa............-...----+--- Des Moines, Iowa ...Oct. 17-18 partments. The Adminis- 
tion of the chairman. The ae eR a oe aaa tration Department is under 
Mayor of Louisville is an entesianTenmenees: “taesen Chee, Teen. Od 48 the jurisdiction of the presi- 
ex-officio member of the Carolinas........... Spartanburg, S. C.............0ct. 29-30 dent; the Assembly Depart- 
body, and each club must Alabama-Florid .-Orlando, Fia.....................Nov. 6-7 ment is under the direction 
send its duly authorized rep- CR acento Sante Barbara, Calif.._Nov. 14-15 of the vice-president and the 
resentatives to all meetings Activities Department under 


and is not permitted to send 
an alternate. 

On matters to be brought before the 
Round Table for consideration, the secre- 
tary of the individual club must first 
notify the secretary of the Round Table 
in writing of his club’s intention to pre- 
sent a matter, and it is then communi- 
cated to all club presidents prior to the 
meeting. Immediately after the meet- 
ing of the Round Table, the presidents 
of individual clubs are notified in writing 
what action was taken on all questions 
before that body. 

There are fourteen luncheon and civic 
clubs, members of the Round Table, and 
Louisville believes it to be a real 
institution in that it co-ordinates the 
efforts of the individual clubs, does away 


the essays are exceedingly fine. Then, 
too, these essays are necessarily of a very 
local nature in their contents and, there- 
fore, questionable as “copy” for this 
magazine which is trying to print only 
such material as can be of suggestive and 
news value to KiwaNiIAns in evéry 
quarter of this continent. ; 

We do wish, however, to give here in 
this way some publicity to the idea, 
thinking that some other clubs may wish 
to use it, so we say to you as a prominent 
American mayor of German persuasion 
said in introducing a speaker, ‘“‘My intro- 
duction will be short; the speaker iss John 
Jones. I haf did it, he will do it.”” We 
have done it, you go to it. 
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the direction of the im- 

mediate past president. As 
intermediaries between the  depart- 
ment heads and the standing commit- 
tees, are the members of the executive 
committee, each one delegated to oversee 
the work of two committees. This ar- 
rangement occurs to us to be a real way 
to handle the work and insure activity 
on the part of all committees.—[Kentucky- 
Tennessee District Bulletin. 








Kiwanis fails in a very important 
particular if it does not develop the 
talent, enterprise and ability of its 
membership.—The Accelerator, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 
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‘Things of today ? 


MS AS EPTEMBER was an unusually 
g } diversified and busy month for 
1) all the districts. Summer out- 
door festivities were being con- 
tinued in many sections; Constitution 
Week, September 14 to 20, was duly 
observed; and either pre-convention or 
post-convention business came in for its 
share of attention. County and state 
fairs, too, received considerable support 
from the clubs. 

Radio, in Kiwanis activities, has been 
used chiefly to entertain and to spread 
Kiwanis ideals. It will soon be used to 
stimulate attendance 
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Broadcasting at the Capital dis- 
in Capital trict convention. The 
District host club, Norfolk, 

Virginia, has made 


arrangements to broadcast a special radio 
program from station WTAR of that 
city, on the evening of October 14, just 
ten days before the convention opens 
there. Several very fine musical numbers 
will comprise the greater part of the 
entertainment, although District Gov- 
ernor Joseph Fentress and other speakers 
will give brief talks to convince all K1- 
WANIANS of the district why they should 
be in Norfolk on October 24 and 25 for 
this important annual occasion. Many 
of the clubs in this district will hold 
special evening meetings to tune in on 
this program. 

Hundreds of Krwanrans naturally are 
among the crowds of people from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Dela- 


ware and Maryland, attending the great 
Inter-State Fair at Trenton, New Jersey, 
especially on “Big Thursday.”’” The 
Trenton club conceived the idea of 
erecting an enormous Kiwanis Tent 
on the fair grounds, wherein a thou- 
sand luncheons could 
be served, and then 
proceeded to invite 
all KrwantAns in the 
New Jersey and sur- 
rounding districts to be their luncheon 
guests. The state governor and many 
other notables were also present. 

It was a most unusual occasion, as 
the Trenton Kiwanis club had further 
reserved one entire grandstand exclusive- 
ly for Krwanrans and their friends, thus 
making it possible for K1irwaNnians 
throughout this part of the country to 
have a regular Kiwanis luncheon at the 
fair grounds and, in addition, to be 
seated together during the racing and 
other wonderful entertainment provided 
by this celebrated fair. 

The New Jersey district’s fall at- 
tendance contest begins September 8, 
continuing for twelve consecutive meet- 
ings until November 24. 

The Krwants Club of Wichita, Kansas, 

has completed all 


Trenton, N. J., 
Has Thousand 
Fair Guests 


Mo-Kan-Ark details and arrange- 
to Have a ments for the enter- 
Convention tainment of visitors 


when KIwanians of 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas meet in 
district convention in that city, October 

















An old time wood-burning engine, mounted on automobile wheels was 


a unique, historical feature 


the Illinois-Eastern Iowa di-trict con- 


vention in Galesburg. District Governor D. S. Wentworth is fourth from 


left, and International Trustee 


E. Snell is at the extreme right. 
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Deeds which are a harvest for eternity!”’ 


14,15 and 16. They will find a three-day 
program so arranged that work and play 
are nicely balanced. No person attend- 
ing the convention’ need worry about 
having any time ge heavy on his 
hands. Starting Bt nine o’clock in the 
morning of the first day, and continuing 
until late in the evening of the final day, 
there will be something doing every 
minute. 


In addition to the business meetings, 
there is an excellent program of enter- 
tainment mapped out. Among the inter- 
esting events are four athletic tourna- 
ments which should meet the individual 
requirements of all Krwantans: Golf, 
volley ball, base ball and horse shoe 
pitching. Further, any other games 
desired can be arranged. A_ large 
banquet and dancing are on the evening 
programs. 


During the past month two new baby 
clubs were chartered in Iowa—one at 
Algona and the other at Eldora. Both 
clubs were ushered into the Kiwanis 
organization with a membership of 
thirty-five. Their sponsors are certain 
that these fine annexations are going to 
prove leading civic and social factors in 
their respective towns, as well as great 
assets to the Nebraska-lIowa district. 


Plans are rapidly nearing completion 
for the fifth annual convention of the 
Nebraska-Iowa district, to be held at 
Des Moines, October 
17 and 18. The host 
club is putting forth 
every effort possible 
to make this the 
‘biggest and best’’ convention in the 
history of that district. Officers of the 
district and of the host club, as well as 
the special convention committee, have 
been tireless in their energies in behalf 
of the two-day meeting. 

Jules Brazil of Toronto, well-known 
and liked throughout International, will, 
in the words of Governor Sydney H. 
Smith, ‘‘keep all those present sparkling 
with effervescent good nature.” 

On August 23, the second California 
district trustees’ meeting of this year 
was held in Long Beach, with fifty-two 
of the fifty-five clubs represented. The 
meeting was called to order at 9 a. m. 
by District Governor A. Heber Winder, 
and was in session until 6:30 that evening, 
excepting an hour and a half at noon 
when the Long Beach club staged a model 
Krwanis luncheon. 

Extension work in this district will again 
progress regularly and systematically, 
due to the assignment of a field repre- 


Nebraska-Iowa 
Convention 
in Des Moines 








sentative to the California district by 
International. 

Dr. George S. Pardee, an Oakland 
KIwANIAN, has just completed a two 
weeks’ speaking tour throughout South- 

ern California, with 


California’s reference to the one 
Convention big district objective, 
Campaign “The Conservation 

of Our Watersheds.” 
Dr. Pardee spoke to thirty-five clubs 


at nine noon luncheons and seven evening 
dinners, during this trip. He also made 
four radio addresses, thereby bringing 
the objective not only before the majority 
of the Kirwanians of this district, but 
also speaking to thousands of radio fans. 

Reports show that California Ki1- 
WANIANS are not only pledging them- 
selves to individual responsibility in 
preventing the origin ‘of forest fires, but 
are helping to create a strong public 
sentiment to that end. An article on 
Northern Syria which was published in 
one of the semi-monthly district bulletins, 
the ‘‘Digest,’’ was reprinted in full in at 
least seven California newspapers, prov- 
ing that their educational campaign is 
making progress. 

On September 1, just two months and 
a half previous to the distriect’s conven- 
tion, ninety hotel reservations had al- 
ready been received, although the official 
registration blanks had not yet been 
released. Judging by this and other 
advance indications, there will be well 
in excess of a thousand KrwaniaAns and 
their ladies at Santa Barbara. All Ki- 
WANIANS are extended a cordial invita- 
tion to attend this convention, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15, and this invitation has 
been especially directed to those Ki- 
WANIANS who may be visiting the Pa- 
cific Coast on these dates. 
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New Members of the 
Family 


The following nine clubs were char- 
tered from July 16th to September 15th, 
inclusive: 

Bedford, Virginia 
Shelton, Washington 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Cheraw, South Carolina 
Hamilton, Illinois 

Bend, Oregon 

Algona, Iowa 

Forest City, North Carolina 
Newton Fails, Ohio 
Eldora, Iowa 
Norway-Paris, Maine 
Midland, Ontario 
Titusville, Florida 
Prescott, Arizona 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
Whittier, California 

There are now 41 clubs receiving 
service from the Department of Serv- 
ice. 











The fifth annual Utah-Idaho conven- 
tion, at Provo, passed a beautiful resolu- 
tion in which it was suggested that each 

Kiwanis club in that 


Reports from district should ‘‘en- 
Utah-Idaho courage out-of-door 
Convention activities for its young 


people in the belief 
that this will help them to become more 
nearly our ideal of true Westerners—men 
and women of physical strength and 
courage, self-reliant, clear-headed, free- 
dom-loving, and with a spirit that, 


accustomed to the vast spaces and the 
beauty of this Western land, grasps 
something of this majesty of God and 
learns something of the wisdom of the 
prophets, who in all ages have in desert 
places sat at the feet of the Almighty.” 
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The report of District Secretary Jean 
N. Bistline, brought out the fact that, 
“From a comparative standpoint of 
size only, we are the largest service club 
organization in the Utah-Idaho district.”’ 


Pocatello was chosen as the convent io 
city for next year. Dr. W. L. Wumiass 
of Logan was elected district governor, 
with John Culley of Ogden as lieutenant 
governor of Utah, and Jesse Gowan of 
Caldwell as lieutenant governor of Idaho. 

Final reports of the Walla Walla dis- 
trict convention of Pacific Northwest 
clubs, held the latter part of August, 
show a small balance 
on hand after all 
expenses were paid, 
a record for future 
conventions to equal. 
All but two of the forty-eight clubs were 
represented, and there were 502 regis- 
trations. 


New officers elected were: District 
governor, James P. Neal of Walla Walla; 
lieutenant governors, Eastern Washing- 
ton, Ralph Kauffman of Ellensburg; 
Western Washington, Hugh Caldwell 
of Seattle; British Columbia, A. E, Fore- 
man of Vancouver; Oregon, Earl Kil- 
patrick of Portland; district secretary- 
treasurer, Harold C. Jones of Portland. 


Resolutions were adopted favoring a 
federal child labor law, condemning 
proposals to weaken the Constitution, 
favoring 100 per cent registration and 
voting by all clubs, speeding the organ- 
ization of contemplated clubs in the 
district, and suggesting courses in busi§ 
ness ethics and relationship for student- 
of high schools and colleges. 

As for other activities in the Pacific 
Northwest during the past month. 
matters of registration, tourist work and 


Summary of 
Pac.-Northwest 
Activities 








Ah ha! 


is a coach of athletics. 


support. 


A group picture in The Kiwanis Magazine! 
*“No group pictures in The Kiwanis Magazine, 


” 


A ne undertaking? 


We don’t blame you for being surprised, but when we break our rule, 
ou may be sure that it means something. Every man in the above picture 
178 of them from 21 different states attended a summer coaching school whose instructors were Dr. 
W. E. Meanwell of the University of Wisconsin, and Prof. Knute Rockne of Notre Dame University. 
by the Kiwanis Club of Superior, Wisconsin. 
the thing an annual affair and of larger scope. An 


This school was sponsored 


Yes, but so successful that it has been decided to make 
yet, some civic clubs say there is nothing really definite that they can 
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An example of what a district exhibit can and should be. 


inter-club meetings were the most popu- 
lar. Several clubs reported 100 per cent 
registration of their members and their 
families. Others built archways at the 
approach to their cities. The most out- 
standing of these was a gigantic ‘‘Wel- 
come to Tacoma” arch constructed of 
native pine, surmounted by two logs 
five feet in diameter, weighing eighteen 
tons each. This archway is electric- 
lighted, with a comfort station, and also 
houses a free information bureau. This 
is said to be the largest log arch in the 
world and cost approximately $14,000. 


About seventy members of the Salem, 
Portland and MeMinnville clubs held a 
joint pienie at Champoeg, Oregon, half- 
way between Salem 
and Portland early 
in September. Pre- 
liminary steps were 
taken towards the 
purchase by the eighteen Krwants clubs 
of Oregon, of the famous painting by 
Theodore De Goux depicting the his- 
torical meeting at Champoeg in 1843. 
It was at this meeting, now more than 
eighty years ago, that the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada 
was decided, and where it still is at the 
present time. The painting is valued 
at $15,000 and it is proposed to present 
it to the state. 


Field music from Fort Sill at 6:30 
a. m., followed by reveille at 7, opened 
the Texas-Oklahoma district convention 
at Lawton, Septem- 
ber 1 and 2. There 
was a feast of music 
—band, orchestral 
and vocal—at all ses- 
sions. What Lawton lacked in size she 
made up in hospitality, and the city won 
the hearts of all delegates and visitors. 
Corpus Christi sent a well-organized 
delegation to win next year’s convention, 
but showed a fine spirit of sportmanship 
when Austin was the final victor. 


In the Illinois-Eastern Iowa district, 
there were some outstanding accomplish- 
ments at its annual convention. First, 
almost every one of the eighty-three 
clubs was represented. | 


Oregon Clubs 
to Buy Famous 
Painting 


Reveille and 
Musical Feast at 
Lawton, Okla. 


Unusual Another one of the 
Features of unusual factors was 
I-I Meet that on the night be- 


fore the convention 
opened, at a stag dinner in one of 
the hotels alone there were over 900 
KIwaNIANns already in Galesburg! 
The regular routine business showed 
a very healthy condition throughout the 
district, there not being a single club with 
an active membership of less than thirty- 
five on the roll. Finances are excellent. 
The convention city contest for 1925 


North Shore-Chicago the 
after lively rivalry with 
Illi- 


shows 
winner, 
Springfield and Champaign, 
nois. 

Officers-elect are: District gov- 
ernor, Horace W. McDavid of 
Decatur; district secretary, Dr. F. 
P. Hammond of Woodlawn-Chicago 
retired in favor of his successor, 
in other words they re-elected Dr. 
Hammond. 

New York Kiwanis elubs are 
considerably interested in quar- 
tettes, and it was natural that 
competitive singing was one of the 

main entertain- 


New York ment features 
Kiwanians at of their conven- 
Buffalo tion in Buffalo, 


September 22 
and 23. The Binghamton club char- 
tered a special train and brought 
along, not only its far-famed 
quartette, but its own orchestra 
and glee club. 

The New York district convention 
was one of the greatest educational 
meetings in Kiwanis. Lewis Mitchell, 
International Trustee and a K1waNn1an 
of the host city, was in charge of the 
convention’s Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. 

The success attending the conventions 
already held this Fall might almost be 
considered a ‘“‘star’”’ for districts with 
approaching conventions to which to 
hitch their ‘‘wagons.’’ 
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A seventy-five foot flag pole Sang eet to Camp Fire Girls y | 


brough, president of the Spokane, 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, Kiwanians. 


Krwantans of Spokane, Washington, 
and Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, with their 
families, hold a joint picnic every year at 
Camp Sweyolaken, which is maintained 
for Camp Fire Girls on the shores of Lake 
Coeur D’Alene. At this summer's 
annual festivities they presented a seven- 
ty-five foot flag pole to the camp, and a 
detachment of soldiers from Fort George 


ashington, club on behalf of 


S. A. Kim- 
pokane and 


Wright raised a flag on the new staff. 
These two Kiwanis clubs have contrib- 
uted more than a thousand dollars each 
to the camp, and, in appreciation of this 
work, a shield bearing the insignia of 
Kiwanis International has been placed 
on one of three large trees surrounding 
Council Crest, where the girls hold their 
council meetings. 














WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 

















The Kiwanis 


Big Stone Gap, Va. 
club house of Big Stone Gap was turned 
into a temporary hospital for a day, 
when a clinic was held there and sixteen 
children were operated on for tonsils 


and adenoids. These operations were 
performed by a physician from Bristol, 
Va., assisted by three local physicians 
and three nurses, as well as_ several 
women of the town. Only a very few 
of the children were removed to their 
homes immediately after the operations, 
as nearly all of the little patients stayed 
until the next day. Everything was 
done for their comfort and the treat- 
ments were pronounced successful. 


The clinic was the result of a report 
made several weeks previously, of the 
health conditions of under-privileged 
children in the public schools who were 
badly in need of medical attention. It 
was found that there were students in 
the first grade ranging from seven to 
seventeen years of age, suffering from 
some common disease. Lack of medical 
attention had made them low in men- 
tality and far behind in their school 
work, but this Kiwanis clinic removed 


“It isn’t the job you intend to do, 


Or the labor you’ve just begun, 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


It’s the work you’ve really done.’’ 


the town 
in place of 


that condition and gave 
sixteen normal children, 
sixteen backward ones. 


Glasgow, Mont. The enormous ap- 
petites of the four Boy Scout troops 
which were given a week’s outing by the 
KriwaniAns, almost “ate’’ a big deficit 
into the funds which had been provided 
for it. However, although the boys 
broke all records for food consumption, 
there was not a single case of illness in 
camp resulting from the food eaten, as 
a well-balanced diet was served daily. 

Two hundred fish were caught on the 
Friday morning of that week, and as 
no one had any luck fishing anywhere 
in the neighborhood of the dam during 
the remainder of the week, it was as- 
sumed that the Scouts caught all the 
pike in the river. It was visiting day 
for the boys’ parents and friends, and a 
small charge was made for a supper of 
fish and mulligan; this went to make up 
the camp’s deficit, although the Kr- 
WANIANS were gratified by the happy 
way in which the boys responded to 
the outing, and were ready to provide 
the additional funds. 





Oakland City, Ind. A community 
pleasure park, a little more than a mile 
from the city limits, has been provided 
by the local club. Benches, tables, 
and swings were built to make this 
park an ideal site for picnics and out- 
door gatherings. 


Augusta, Ga. Nearly every organ- 
ization in the city, all the schools, and 
the majority of business institutions 
were represented in a gigantic Health 
Parade by presentations of some potential 
facts relative to health preservation 
and disease prevention. Even the out- 
lying sections of the county were credit- 
ably represented. The parade was 
originally sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Augusta, but the movement 
grew until every civic, commercial and 
industrial group in the city-—together 
with the schools and public organizations 
—took a part and made the affair a 
gigantic one, presenting to the public 
in a logical and convincing manner the 
many vital matters of health pertaining 
to the city and community of today, 
as well as of the future. 














Interested in constructing a wading pool for the children in your community? The secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Anaheim, California, 


will gladl 


y furnish plans and specifications of the pool shown above. 
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This lake, a Kiwanis product, is one of the beauty spots of Harding Park at 


Hubbard, Ohio. The cit 
a public-spirited citizen 


greatly needed a place for out-door recreation, so when 
jonated twenty-seven acres of land, the Kiwanis club took 


the burden of raising funds for improvements and developments, among them a 


$4600 dam which helped to form the lake. 


by the Hubbard Kiwanians. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Promoting 
friendlier relations with the farmers by 
looking after the welfare of their sons 
when they move to the city, is an activity 
recently adopted by the Chattanooga 
club. The farmers have been urged 
to notify a special committee of Kr- 
WANIANS whenever one of their boys 
leaves the farm to live in town, as he 
will then be introduced at Sunday school 
and church and acquainted with the 
right kind of people. The parents will 
be advised how he is getting along, 
especially should the boy happen to 
get on the wrong road or form wrong 
associations. 

This plan was announced at the second 
annual Kiwanis banquet given to the 
farmers of the surrounding territory. 
Last year 125 farmers attended, but 
this year more extensive preparations 
were made and there were 700 present 
at the dinner, 600 of whom were “dirt 
farmers,’ some of them coming as far 
as 200 miles to be at the banquet. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon the elaborate 
program began with a band concert, 
followed by other entertainments. Nine 
dining car chefs prepared the dinner 
while 150 of Chattanooga’s fairest ladies 
served it. Co-operation was secured 
from every one locally "whom the club 
called on; and one instance was that the 
soft drink people had stands at the 
Auditorium where they dispensed cold 
drinks to the farmers, free of charge. 
It is an undisputed fact in that vicinity 
that these annual Kiwanis banquets 
are building up a friendly understanding 
between the city and country, and the 
club is not only receiving commendation, 
but helpful co-operation as well in this 
endeavor. 


Even most of the actual labor was done 


Salt Lake City, Utah. The teeth 
of the 125 children in an orphans’ home 
have received the necessary attention, 
due to arrangements made with six 
dental experts and at an expense to the 
club of several hundreds of dollars. 
The health of the children has generally 
improved as a result of this work. 


Chester, Pa. The KIWANIANS are 
sponsoring the Americanization of non- 
Americans in Delaware County. During 
one week five hundred foreign-born 
people took out their first papers. 











Providence, R. 1. An old mill site, 
comprising nearly 100 acres of lake 
surface ideal for swimming, fishing and 
rowing, and about 75 acres of land made 
up of woods, hills and a large meadow, 
was purchased by the Kiwanis Club 
of Providence last spring for a Kiwanis 
Reservation, to be used as a boy’s camp 
during the summer and for a sort of 
country club for the members and 
their families the rest of the year. The 
grounds are large enough so that there 
will be room for 200 to 300 boys and 
KrwanIAns there for the day, after all 
improvements have been made. 

The mill on the property was erected 
soon after the Revolution and was one 
of the first mills in the section. At one 
time it was operated by a 20-foot water 
wheel. The first floor of this mill is 
being used as an assembly hall, and the 
second floor will eventually be fitted 
up as a gymnasium. Some of the first 
improvements were tearing down the 
useless buildings on the grounds, remov- 
ing some partitions to make one large 
dining hall, replastering ceilings, and 
planting flower beds and a vegetable 
garden. Most of the labor was done 
by some of the boys themselves and the 
camp leaders. 

The reservation was formally opened 
on July 12 with an enrollment of thirty- 
eight boys, all that could be taken care of 
with the present accommodations. Many 
corn roasts and clam bakes will be given 
this Fall, as two huge out-door fire 
places have been built, one at either 
side of a hill which is in the woods, half 
a mile from the mill. 


Mandan, N. D. Greater protection 
has been insured to grouse, prairie 
chickens and song birds, as well as tame 
poultry in this vicinity, resulting from 
a Kiwanis-Rotary crow shoot. More 
than a thousand crows, magpies, owls, 
hawks and other pests were destroyed. 
Incidentally, the Kiwanis club was ban- 
queted as the winner of the shoot. 











Kiwanians of Bellevue, Ohio, working on a shelter house for a tourist park. 


Until the 
baths and other comforts, the mo 
accommodations for stopping over in 


a napne some land for free compen ore grounds, with hot and cold shower 


d been unable to enjoy adequate 
vue. 








Ruston, La. A permit was secured 
from the City of Ruston to discontinue 
traffic on a block of the main street 
for two hours one evening out of each 
week, where the children, under the 
direction of competent supervisors fur- 
nished by the Kiwanis club, may meet 
for play. 


Livingston, Mont. The first annual 
Krwanis Farm Institute was held in 
Livingston for one day this summer, 
but another extra day’s sessions will 
be added next year. All farmers in 
Parke County were invited to attend 
this institute, which consisted of edu- 
cational lectures at a theatre and also 
out-of-doors, constructive moving pic- 
tures on farming, and talks on develop- 
ing the dairy herd. The farmers’ wives 
were not neglected as there were special 
sessions for them and one of the topics 
was ‘‘Reducing Mileage in the Kitchen,”’ 
which is a common problem among farm 
women. The KiwaniAns took advantage 
of the opportunity which was made for 
forming social contacts with their county 
neighbors, and aside from the joint 
basket picnic at noon and the evening 
supper, there was a baseball game be- 
tween the farmers and the K1wanIAns. 
The club was fortunate in receiving 
wholehearted co-operation for their pro- 
ject from the railroad, the local hotel 
company, and the state agricultural 
college. 


Edmonton, Alberta. Settlers in the 
sparsely populated districts of Western 
Canada are receiving magazines, through 
efforts being put forth by Kiwantans 
of Edmonton. Also, they assisted the 
Rotarians during their recent district 
conference which was held in that city. 


Corry, Pa. The Kiwanis Club of 
Corry took charge of the ticket sale for 
the Corry Community Players show and 
succeeded in raising $600. This money 
was used to help remodel the high school 
auditorium stage, which cost about 
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Courtesy Elmira Community Service 


Boys and baseball, always a successful combination, reigned supreme in Elmira, 


New York, this summer. 


and furnished caps to each player. 
in the Kiwanis league. 
organization. 


$1,500. The club is backing the players 
until the debt is clear. 


Baker, Oregon. Although without the 
close contact of other Kiwanis clubs, the 
Baker club has been busy in that section 
of the state and its activities have been 
many and varied. A committee of Kr- 
WANIANS and local Granges have formed 
a permanent organization to solve mar- 
keting problems, and a safe-drivers 
club also was organized to assist officials 
in enforcing traffic regulations. A muni- 








This Boy Scout | 
is located on a fifty-s 
munity’s leading citizens. 





Many ie 
"See 
‘3 





cabin, erected by the Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
acre camp, the land for which was donated by one of the com- 


Many a man first caught the spirit of co-operation in a 
boys’ baseball game, believe Elmira Kiwanians, who s 
These are the ‘‘Colonels,’’ one of the six teams 
Schedules were directed by the local Community Service 


nsored one of the leagues 


cipal natatorium has been sponsored. 
Many trees in the city have been re- 
moved and replaced with those better 
adapted to the soil and climatic con- 
ditions, as the result of a movement 
initiated in the Baker Kiwanis club. 
Some live bunch! 


Greensboro, N. C. In arecent Com- 
munity Chest drive the Kiwanis team 
collected $30,000 out of the total $80,000, 
carrying off all prizes for divisions, indi- 
viduals and team. 

Bloomington, III. A room at a local 
hospital has been furnished and will be 
maintained by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bloomington. The door plate of this 
room reads, ‘‘Krwanis.”’ 

Norfolk, Va. Kiwanis Clinic House 
in Norfolk was given by K1IwaniANns 
of that city to the King’s Daughters 
three years ago, at a cost of $14,000. 
Last year over 1,000 children were treated 
at the clinic, and it was found that there 
was urgent need for two more operating 
rooms, as well as a dormitory or ward 
where the little’ patients could be given 
proper attention until well enough to re- 
turn to their homes. It was decided that 
the best method of rendering the most 
helpful service to the under-privileged 
child would be to put a third story on the 
building, in order to relieve the crowded 
condition and to permit helping all those 
children who applied for treatment. 

The cost was estimated at $6,235 and 
when this matter was presented to the 
club it was put across in less than ten 
the 


minutes, members generously re- 
sponding with donations in cash and 
building supplies, totaling $8,360.48. 


Money and pledges were literally flying 
around in the air for those few minutes. 
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Girard, Ohio. For the past three 
years the Girard Kiwanis club has 
been promoting a grade elimination 
bridge, known as the high level 
bridge. The approximate cost is a 
million dollars. The project has now 
proceeded to a point where it is now 
only necessary to secure the right of 
way, and this detail will be com- 
pleted in a short time. The people 
of the community and surrounding 
territory had been trying to get this 
bridge for fifteen years, but it never 
would have been accomplished for 
at least another period of the same 
length of time, had not the Krwan- 
1ANS taken the matter in hand and 
pushed it with well-organized and 
high-pressure methods. 


A new $300,000 high school building 
is being constructed and credit is due this 
club, as it boosted the bond issue for it. 
An athletic field is the present objective 
for the schools, to encourage healthful 
sports among students. 


Another result of Kiwanis effort in 
Girard, is the recent installation of more 
street lights, which is the initial step in a 
program for many necessary street im- 
provements. 


In behalf of under-privileged children, 
a public nurse has been placed in the 
publie schools, and one of her duties is to 
conduct milk classes, the milk also being 
furnished by the Kiwanrans. A _ free 
public clinic is held once a month, and 
although it is paid for by the county 
Health Department, the Kiwanis club 
has been put in complete charge of it, 





“Hey fellers! 


Come on under, the water's fine.”’ 





The building and oqatoutns of this Boy 
tC) 


Scout shack was a joint Kiwanis-Rotary 
activity in Winchester, Indiana. 


in recognition of its interest and activity 
in this line of work. 


Although success has already been 
clearly indicated for the matters fostered 
by the club, they will require its atten- 
tion and effort for quite some time to 
come. 


Redwood City, Calif. The spirit of 
Kiwanis is being put into active practice 
by members of the Redwood City club 
this year, and incidentally several hundred 
small children from San _ Francisco 
found their vacation a little more enjoy- 
able than it otherwise would have been. 


“‘Happyland” is a camp maintained 
near Redwood City by a San Francisco 
paper, for the benefit of children of the 
large city who need the fresh air and sun- 
shine of the country but who have no 
way of getting a vacation in the country. 


—— 
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The children of this camp were 
taken under the wing of the Kiwanis 
club and its members did everything 
possible to make the stay of these 
children in ‘“‘Happyland’”’ as happy 
as it was possible to make it. A 
KIWANIAN manager of a motion pic- 
ture house turned the matinee over 
to the kiddies every Saturday and 
special attractions were shown which 
would interest the children. Other 
members of the club either took the 
children to and from the camp, which 
is three miles distant, in their cars, 
or supplied ice cream and candy on 
several occasions or else took the 
kiddies on rides about the country. 

The Redwood City Kiwanis club 
is one of the youngest, but it has hit 
its swing and has found its place in service. 

Hackensack, N. J. The club’s in- 
terest in under-privileged children re- 
cently was found to be contagious, 
when Hackensack KiwaniAns endeavored 
to supply baseball suits for the boys 
of the Children’s Home with the least 
possible delay. None of the Kiwanis 
merchants had the uniforms in stock, 
nor could they secure them on a quick 
notice and, accordingly, a firm not 
represented in the club was next ap- 
proached. Upon learning of the good 
cause the suits were furnished at actual 
cost, and this action was as unexpected 
as it was unsolicited. 

Winchester, Ind. A careful survey 
is being made in the county relative 
to erippled children who will be eligible 
to enter the James Whitcomb Riley 
Memorial Hospital at Indianapolis. 


\ 





The club at Kansas City, Missouri, bought 
the sprinkler, which was designed by one of its members. 











THE ‘‘EDDIE L’ESPERANCE CUP”’ 


This cup is presented each year to the Ki- 
wanian in the Montreal club who does the 
most work of a Kiwanis nature. As its giver 
aptly puts it, ‘“‘Kiwanis is as great and able as 
its members are great and able,’’ and this cup 
is an i ee of appreciation for the work of 
the rank and file man who expresses most in 
action the Kiwanis ideal, each year. 





They Can’t Fail 
(From page 462.) 


The individual member is assigned his 
task after the club program has been 
determined. 


When a man is initiated into Kiwanis 
he seldom has a clear conception of the 
great organization with which he is 
affiliating. It is necessary therefore that 
this knowledge be brought to him. The 
desired information is possible through 
the club programs in which are empha- 
sized the inter-club, district and Inter- 
national relationship. 


The earlier the new club participates 
in the activity program adopted by the 
district and International, the better. 


This is desirable not only that additional |: 
service may be accomplished but also |* 
actual participation in the great activities |; 
of Kiwanis will broaden the vision of |} 


the new members and develop the true 
KIWANIS spirit. 

And if the personnel has been properly 
selected and the club is a true miniature 
of the business and professional life of 
the community, it has a membership of 
varied type and disposition. Some men 
have been attracted to Kiwanis because 
of its altruistic appeal, others because of 
its fellowship, and some see a new force 
for civic development. The program 
of the club must be varied to hold the 
interest of such a group. 


No haphazard week to week program 
will meet the requirements of any Kr- 
WANIS club. 


International Headquarters has been 
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have something definite to work on, the 
field representatives have been asked to 
plan out in conference with the Program 
Committee and officers of each new club, 
a twelve weeks’ program, and to leave a 
copy with the club for its guidance and 
send a duplicate of the program to the 
International office, thus enabling head- 
quarters to be specific in its suggestions. 

The three months’ program will lay 
down a structure that can be followed 
each quarter after making such season- 
able changes as are necessary. An at- 
tempt will be made to recognize all of 
the many factors which affect the usual 
life of a Kiwanis club in the average 
community. In practically all of its 
aspects, the three months’ program will 
be as broad in its scope as a program 
constructed to extend over the period of 
a year. 

Effort will be made to create a district 
and International consciousness in the 
club; to relate the club to other civic 
and social organizations; to orient the 
club in its community activities; to secure 
a maximum of committee planning and 
activity; to encourage new clubs to 
participate in all activities of the Inter- 
national year, the observance of national 
holidays and the standard practices in 
KIwanlIs. 

The program for the new club, like the 
program of any club, will provide for 
fellowship and recreation together with 
the weightier things which will be under- 
taken by the club in its public activities. 
It will teach the club to be self-reliant 
for its good times and to develop the 
talent in its own membership. It will 
show the club how to use the effort rather 
than the money route to accomplish 
community projects; that Kiwanis is 
the stimulating force in the community 
and not the community ‘‘drudge.”’ 

The program plan for new clubs pro- 
vides for a questionnaire to be sent to 
the entire membership of the new club 
the third week of its life. The members 
will be asked to give their suggestions 
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for the club’s activities. The suggestions 
will provide material for the Public 
Affairs Committee to present to the board 
for recommendation for the club’s adop- 
tion, thus avoiding snap judgment and 


misdirected efforts. Every Kiwanis 
club wants to do something. Especially 
is this true of the new club. A hundred 


things are in the minds of the members 
which ought to be done. Sometimes in 
the past new clubs have become involved 
in serious difficulties because of obliga- 
tions assumed in their early days. 


The adoption of a ‘‘planned”’ program 
by each new club at its very conception 
insures proper functioning and assures 
the successful completion of worth while 
civic efforts. 





The Agent’s Creed 


I believe in the stuff I am handing out, 
in the firm I am working for and in my 
ability to get results. I believe that 
honest stuff can be passed out to honest 
men by honest methods. I believe in 
working, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking; and in the pleasure of my job. 
I believe that a man gets what he goes 
after; that one deed done today is worth 
two deeds done tomorrow and that no 
man is down and out until he has lost 
faith in himself. I believe in today and 
the work I am doing, in tomorrow and 
the work I hope to do, and in the sure 
reward which the future holds. 


I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in 
generosity, in good cheer, in friendship 
and in HONEST COMPETITION. I 
believe there is something doing, some- 
where, for every man ready to do it. [I 
believe I’m ready—right now! 


—(Elbert Hubbard. 





To ignore unpleasant possibilities 
is to travel in the dark.—[Evantha 
Caldwell. 














handicapped because the programs sug- |Ege 
¢ 


gested to new clubs by the field repre- 
sentatives have not been reported in detail. 
Therefore, in order that both the officers 
of the new clubs and headquarters may 


Pee 





Here is the kind of road sign we like to see, don’t you? Just compare that sign with the 


group of Kiwanians of the Kiwanis Club of Berea, Ohio, who are standing by it. 


We'll 


bet theycan see that without glasses. 
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Selling Leadership to a Commonwealth 


crop be grown on a highly specialized 
basis; a farm program established that 
would provide for a properly balanced 
plan of crop and animal production. 
It was recommended that the cultiva- 
tion of the principal crops raised in the 
locality be undertaken on a community, 
commodity basis in the future, and that 
an economically sound marketing policy 
be laid down, based on local, national, 
and world needs. It was shown that 
the principle of co-operation and the 
co-ordination of human effort must 
be emphasized more strongly in the 
school and in, the community and that 
a particularly great effort should be 
made to bring the farmers and the busi- 
ness men into closer touch and more 
sympathetic relationship so that the 
problems of the entire county might 
become the common concern, considera- 
tion, and interest of all. The need of 
formulating a definite local develop- 
ment organization was pointed out. 
By this was meant the institution and 
building up in each community each 
year of some worth-while project, such 
as a good road, a church, a consolidated 
school, a hatchery, a cheese factory, or 
a creamery, or whatever other thing 
seems to be the most urgent need of 
that locality. A great deal of stress was 
laid upon the necessity of establishing 
a forest policy, thereby helping to 
eliminate the present barbarous practice 
of burning up from $10.00 to $20.00 
per acre’s worth of potential forest 
values each year. 

If we are to improve rural conditions 
to the degree desirable in America, we 
must give thought and consideration to 
the development of the rural home and 
the improvement of living conditions in 
the open country generally. There must 
be consolidated schools, capable of meet- 
ing the environmental needs of our people 
Education all along the line is funda- 
mental, as we have seen. The teaching 
of co-operation in the schools will help 
to solve our problems. It is just as im- 
portant that the minds of the children 
should be developed along this line as 
in any other direction. The boys and 
girls of our communities will gladly re- 
spond to any efforts made toward amelior- 





(Continued from page 462) 


ating the conditions by which they are 
surrounded. This has been definitely 
demonstrated by the members of our 
Corn and Canning clubs. These organ- 
izations brought a new vision and op- 
portunity into the lives of thousands of 
our Georgia boys and girls. In this 
connection, may I illustrate just what 
I mean by citing for your information 
something of the accomplishments of 
May Love ,Wooldridge and Martha Lee 
Watt of Muscogee County? They have 
been members of the Girls’ Demonstra- 
tion Club for five years. They won first 
place in a canning contest over approxi- 
mately 3,500 girls. These young ladies 
have been engaged during this period in 
gardening, canning, sewing, trucking, 
handicraft work, and poultry raising. 
Notice the record which these girls have 
made. Is it not remarkable? 


Mary Love Wooldridge—Five years 
of club work. Received certificate 
from the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture for completion of four years’ 
successful club work. Winner of two 
scholarships to State Short Course at 


Athens. Attended three District Short 
Courses. Member of District Bread 
Team in 1922. Member of winning 


team in District Canning Contest at 
Chattahoochee Valley Fair. Plans to 
enter state university next fall. 

Martha Lee Watt—Fifth year in 
Girls’ Demonstration Club. Awarded 
certificate for completion of four years’ 
work by the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. Attended several District 
Short Courses. Attended State Short 
Course past summer. Member of win- 
ning team in recent District Canning 
Contest in which trips to Chicago were 
awarded two girls and Home Demon- 
stration Agent. 


The Muscogee County boys, Carlton 
Berry, James Wooldridge, and John L. 
Moon, have made equally gratifying 
records. They have been members of the 
club organizations for four years. These 
boys won first place in the District Stock 
Judging contest at Carrollton. Also at 
the Chattahoochee Valley Fair at Colum- 
bus. They were given a free trip to 
Chicago. They were all raised on dairy 
farms in Muscogee County. They love 


the open country and wish to continue 





to specialize in their profession. Like 
thousands of other boys, however, they 
find that there is no vocational school 
available for them to attend, and hence 
they may drift off into other lines of 
work instead of coming to the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture and prepar- 
ing themselves to take part in the great 
agricultural reconstruction program 
which must be instituted and followed 
out throughout the length and breadth 
of these great United States of ours. We 
need the aid and co-operation of every 
good citizen in furthering the work of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ clubs, and the Kiwanis 
clubs are to be sincerely congratulated 
for the splendid service they have ren- 
dered to this movement at all times. I 
direct your attention to the following 
fundamental thing which our club work 
has undertaken to properly evaluate in 
the minds of the 25,000 boys and girls 
with whom we are working here in 
Georgia: 


Provides investment opportunities. 
Anchors youth to soil. 

Promotes the working habit. 
Develops the saving instinct. 

Varies the program. 

.6. Teaches principles of business. 

?. Increases dependability. 

8. Teaches co-operation. 


Sit~ Co % ™ 


A§ a result of the tour of Georgia, made 
possible through the agency of Ki- 
wANis, thousands of fathers and mothers 
have caught the vision of the great un- 
capitalized resources our country affords 
and will help their boys and girls to func- 
tion more successfully in the future than 
may have been true in the past. I am 
sure that these budding men and women 
hold the key through which we are to 
unlock the marvelous riches stored up 
in the soils of Georgia and the other 
states which constitute our great Re- 
public. This will make possible the es- 
tablishment and development of a finer 
and even more progressive type of 
permanent prosperity and _ stabilized 
civilization for the coming generation 
than we have enjoyed during our own 
brief period of stewardship upon Mother 
Earth. (Turn to next page) 





The cheese factory has 
} become an actuality in 
Georgia, thereby enabling 
greater diversification to be 
practiced than was hitherto 





deemed possible. 
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Three of the nine Babylonian 
tablets which have been given to 
the public museum in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Erie Kiwanis club. 
They are said to be records of ani- 
mals bought for sacrifice on temple 
altars, but we can’t prove it! 




















Radio Notes 


Radio fans are urged to tune in on 
Station WTAR, Reliance Electric Com- 
pany of Norfolk, Virginia, on the evening 
of Tuesday, October 14th, especially 
Kiwanians of the Capital district. On 
this occasion the Norfolk Kiwanis club, 
which will be the host to the Capital 
district convention on October 24th and 
25th, will have charge of the program 
and will furnish entertainment which 
will be very enjoyable and at the same 
time will endeavor to convince all Kr- 
WANIANS in the Capital district why 
they should attend the district conven- 
tion. Short, snappy talks detailing the 
program of entertainment for the dele- 
gates and visitors; word pictures of the 
natural beauties of the community, 
historic sketches for short trips, and 
lots of music which will entertain and 
interest everyone, will make up part of 
this feature. Station WTAR which 
operates on a 280 meter wave length and 
is reasonably high powered, has been dis- 
tinctly heard at points as far distant as 
Colorado, Canada and Florida. The 
best talent available will be drafted to 
put on a first class program at 8:00 
o’clock on October 14th. 

Norfolk promises that if it doesn’t 
give you an evening of good entertain- 
ment, it will make suitable atonement for 
thislack when K1rwanranscome to Norfolk 
forthe convention. Emphasis will be put 
on the musical end of the program so 
as to make it as enjoyable as possible. 

After listening in, why not drop Nor- 
folk a line as to how much you enjoyed 
the program? 

Altoona, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians 
are planning to broadeast one program 
each month from Altoona’s new station. 
More complete details will be published 
in a later issue. 

The New York Krwanis club is con- 
tinuing its broadcasting every Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings at 
8:30 o’clock, which it started on July 














14th. This isspeeifically for boys and many 
clubs of the district and adjoining districts 
have set up receiving stationsand gath- 
ered around them under-privileged boys. 

Among others who have spoken or en- 
tertained over these programs are: 
Stephen I. Miller, directing head of the 
American Institute of Banking; Dr. C. P. 
Segard, former head of the Sanitation 
Work of the British Government in 
India; Erney Golden and his Recording 
Artists; Ritz Male Quartette; Bingham- 
ton Kiwanis Quartette; Martin J. Ryan 
president of the Poughkeepsie Kiwanis 
club, who is a composer, musician and 
singer; Eli Haggard, a Kiwanian from 
Birmingham, who is a newspaper writer 
and creator of the ‘‘Country Boy’’; 
Sterling Male Quartette; Hal Gol- 
by’s Society Orchestra, and anum- 
ber of other fine soloists and speak- 
ers. Ten minutes of each program 
is devoted to talks and ten min- 
utes for entertainment. 

A wonderful idea, isn’t it? 

It was with great interest 
that the radio audience listened 
to an address on The United 
States Constitution by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Dr. William J. 
Carrington of the New Jersey 
Kiwanis district, which talk was 
broadeast over Station WHAR. 





I Beg Your Pardon 


An article in our September 
issue entitled ‘‘A Denver Echo” 
reads: “Spanish dancing girls, 
an Indian tribe furnished by . 
the Las Vegas club, and the Cow 
Boy Band from Albuquerque, 
were other attractions.’’ Word has 
been received that this is erron- 
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Leadership 


(From preceding page.) 

The concluding effort of each meeting 
was directed towards setting the souls of 
those present on fire with the desire to 
participate in a great, forward, construc- 
tive development program in their own 
particular locality with the object of 
bettering rural conditions and advancing 
the State as a whole. It was exemplified 
in the slogan, ‘‘Let’s Go, Georgia!’’ This 
slogan was centered around the wonder- 
ful, undeveloped potentialities and re- 
sources of our State and the power for 
leadership and development which lies 
resident in every community, if it is but 
aroused. The spirit to achieve is quite 
too often lying there, a latent resource 
like the rich and undeveloped soils of 
the territory I visited. But the time has 
come to arouse it and put it into actual 
use, and I am hopeful that a measure of 
success was attained along this line that 
will make the Kiwanis clubs of Georgia 
feel that their motto, ‘‘We Build,’’ was 
fully exemplified through the agency of 
this undertaking. 

Whenever we wish hard enough for 
the betterment of the existing rural con- 
ditions, a change will immediately begin 
to take place, and, if our determination 
holds with sufficient intensity of purpose, 
we will, in the end, overcome the un- 
satisfactory economic condition which 
now interferes with the proper progress 
of our people. What we need now is to 
make a touchdown. I have often sat 
on the side line during a football contest 
and heard hundreds of students chant 
in unison, ‘Touch down, Georgia! Touch 
down, Georgia!’ It represented the 
yearning cry of youth for victory. It 
was like sweet music to the ears of him 
who heard it out on the playing field. It 
thrilled his heart and inspired every 


(Turn vo page 478.) 





eous and that Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, furnished the Indian tribe; 
Santa Fe, the Spanish dancing 
girls; and the Cow Boy Band from 
Albuquerque. Please pardon us. 


by programs of com 


‘The ‘‘Happiness Car’’ which the Kiwanis Club of Phila- 
delphia gave to the children or that city is a ‘‘moving”’ 
moving picture show. 
dedication on July 4th, hundreds of children in orphan- 
ages, hospitals and playgrounds have been made 


Every weekday night since its 


Ppy 
jes, educ ational films and music 
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For Safety’s Sake 


with brakes and save the 


”” 
flowers. 


“Say it 


That slogan made many a hurrying 
slacken his speed during the 
Safety First campaign in Aurora, Illinois. 
As a result, automobile accidents were 
reduced 100 per cent during the Safety 
Week which was conducted by the Aurora 
Krwanis club. 

During one week of an intensive educa- 
tional program, all agencies co-operated 
in a most excellent way. The street rail- 
way company ran a flat car over all its 
routes, which carried the remains of an 
had been wrecked in a 


motorist 


automobile that 


crossing accident, bearing appropriate 
placards. The aid of the public was en- 
listed and the Kiwanrans distributed 
postal cards on which to report any 
traffic violations observed during the 
week These reports were followed up 


by a letter from the city officials, calling 
attention to the offense and asking for 
co-operation in making Aurora a city of 


sane drivers 
Many thrills—as well as lessons in 
what not to do—were furnished people 


in the busy sections when uniformed 
jaywalkers daily risked their lives in 
wandering through congested automobile 
traffic, to demonstrate the dangers of 
jaywalking. And many a _ laugh—ac- 
companied by another homely lesson— 
was given while a mule was led about 
the streets, carrying the sign: ‘‘What 
do I care about safety? I’m a jackass.” 

On the last night of the Safety Week, a 
dinner was given by the Krwanians to 
chauffeurs who drove trucks in the city, 
providing an opportunity to secure their 
assistance in safe driving. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Amarillo, Texas, 
Oklahoma City and Duncan, Oklahoma, 
also have completed Safety First Weeks. 

Motorists were asked to ‘Drive safely 
all,’ while pedestrians were 
warned to ‘‘Look to the left first’? when 
crossing streets, during the Safety First 
Week conducted again this year by the 
Oklahoma City Kiwanis club. Since 
1920, safety work has been one of that 
Kiwanis club's major activities and it 
has sponsored, managed ‘and financed 
each of the annual safety campaigns. 
This year all the experience and enthusi- 
asm of the previous drives were combined 
in another extensive campaign to reduce 
the number of street accidents. 

Safe drivers’ pledges to observe traffic 
and common sense laws were signed by 
more than 12,500 motorists and a supply 
of 10,000 Safe Drivers’ Club radiator 
emblems was exhausted the first day of 
the drive. The message of Safety First 
was spread throughout the city and, by 
way of voluntary co-operation, garages, 
filling stations and motor car dealers 
made free brake inspections during that 
week; a bank sent out Safety First traffic 
rules to all of its depositors; a printing 
house issued a unique booklet giving 
advice to those who ride in the back seat 
(many “suffering” drivers must have 
appreciated that!); paper semaphores 
decorated restaurant tables; soda foun- 
tains named special drinks ‘‘Safety First’, 
and school art departments designed 
attractive safety posters—not to mention 


or not at 


the volumes of publicity contained in 
the newspapers carrying the story of 
other sections of the state and affording 
smaller cities and towns the benefit of 
Safety First education. 

Certain phases of the work, of course, 
were merely intended to be general in 
scope and to attract the attention of a 
great number of people who might not 
go into the more specific arguments, as 
if the words ‘‘Safety First’’ were firmly 
fixed in the minds of most of them they 
would make their own common sense 
rules. This safety campaign not only 
spread throughout that part of Okla- 
homa, but many out-of-town visitors 
took the story back to their own com- 
munities, with the result that several 
other cities have become interested in 
Safety First campaigns. 

Although Oklahoma City’s Safety 
First week is over for 1924, the Kiwanis 
Safety First Committee will remain active 
and make itself felt in various ways 
throughout the year. 

At Haverhill, Massachusetts, the K1- 
WANIS club had the assistance of Boy 
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Scouts and a squad of mounted state 
police, during Safety Week, to give a 
practical demonstration of handling traf- 
fic, and special emphasis was placed on 
the proper care to be exercised by both 
drivers and pedestrians as an aid to those 
responsible for directing and regulating 
traffic. 

Safety First is an important, preventa- 
tive measure in protecting the lives and 
bodies of citizens and of future citizens. 
Many children have been made cripples— 
“under-privileged’”’— through avoidable 
street accidents, so: 

“Drive safely or not at all,” and “Say 
it with brakes and save the flowers.”’ 


It Is Better— 


To be lied about than to be the liar. 

To be slandered than to be the slanderer. 

To be cheated than to cheat. 

To be imposed upon than to be the bully. 

To lose your money than to be a thief. 

To be the victim than the sinner. 

To be defeated than to stoop to deceit. 
—[Kiwanian Roy L. Smith. 
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| 
Rest Point, one of the | 
most beautiful spots in | 
| Minnesota, has been marked | 
| by a tablet which the Ki- | 
| wanis Club of Duluth 
| erected and dedicated when 
|| the new state highway was | 
opened. Here automobil- | 
ists may stop, stretch and | 
onney a panorama of the 
Saint Louis River valley, | 
Lake Superior and the City | 
of Duluth. On the tablet | 
the points of interest are | 
|} mamed and brief historic | 
| facts of the region are given. || 











Rest Point Tablet 
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Why Kiwanians Should Play 


(From page 456) 


it would not go back to the same 
one from which he took it, and sure 
enough he placed it in a different one. 
I could not help but wonder if he was as 
careless and unsystematic with all of 
his personal effects. If he was that 
remiss with his personal belongings, 
was he as careless with his health and 
recreational habits? 

That man was not a drifter. He was 
from all appearances a successful business 
man. A drifter is a man who has become 
lax in so many of his personal habits 
that he is classed as irresponsible. He 
lives without a plan. One of the easiest 
things for us to do in these busy days 
is to live without some definite plan for 
the observance of our play needs. 


We have very definite play needs, 
and I want to attempt to express to you 
at least one reason why we play. 

One of the most fundamental of all 
human emotions is the instinct to action. 
In prehistoric days, action, and plenty 
of action, was necessary to life preserva- 
tion. In the wild life of the savage there 
were certain activities that were almost 
universal. It was necessary to pursue 
his game, to find it while it was in hiding, 
and to strike it down with a stick or a 
stone. Often he had to climb trees or 
leap across brooks. At other times he 
himself was hunted and he had to run 
or hide from or fight his pursuer. These 
were universal activities of the savage 
man throughout the long days of un- 
recorded history. Running, jumping, 
striking, throwing, hiding: it is these 
same activities that survive in our play 
life of today. 

Probably one of man’s first discoveries 
during those prehistoric times was the 
fact that the faster he could run the 
better opportunity he had to save his 
own life and the lives of his family. 
He soon discovered, that with the proper 
use of a stick or club he could lengthen 
the reach of his arm and thereby have 
just that much better chance of con- 
tinued existence. He soon learned that 
through the proper selection and practice 
of throwing rocks, he could become 
quite skilled in killing an adversary 
before the adversary reached him. It 
was undoubtedly a source of real satis- 
faction to this particular man to be able 
to strike his animal opponent a severe 
blow on the nose with his club, and to 
run with sufficient speed to reach home 
before being hit by a rock thrown by a 
contemporary. No wonder that today 
base-ball is our national game. In fact, 
if we consider our major games, we find 
that their success depends on the proper 
use of some type of bat, stick, or racket, 
a good pair of legs and an accurate arm. 


I FIRMLY believe that our play of 
today is the expression of an inherent 
desire to recapitulate the activities which 
in olden days were so essential to exist- 
ence. If we could only realize how 
necessary to a successful life these same 
activities are to us today, we would con- 
tinue not only to develop as a care of 


mental prodigies, but also to develop 
as strong physical specimens. 

Let’s recognize the fact that a man 
inherits the faculty and desire to play, 
but he does not inherit the rules of the 
game. He may inherit the desire to 
play golf, but in order to know the game 
he must actually go to the golf course 
and learn how. 

If more of us learned the rules of the 
game of life, we would not find our- 
selves in our present condition, where 
too many of us are carrying in our morals 
what we should be carrying in our mus- 
cles. In other words, the sheer joy of 
physical existence and the exhiliration 
of muscular attunement make it easier 
for us to render quick and correct deci- 
sions in matters pertaining to both 
business and moral problems. If our 
body is weak and our morals alone must 
be depended on for these decisions, we 
find that the situation is a difficult one, 
and that mistakes are more easily made. 
Clean recreation is one of the greatest 
agencies on this earth for bringing men 
to the highest standards of physical 
and mental efficiency. 

Dr. Irving Fisher tells us that ‘‘The 
most wholesome personalities that we 
meet are those who learned to play in 
their youth and who never lost the art, 
while the most pitiable personalities 
that we meet are those who never learned 
to play during childhood and who in 
adulthood try to relieve the play instinct 
through vice and intemperance.” 

Some of the most enjoyable experi- 
ences that I have had recently have been 
in directing recreational social periods 
in various organizations in our city. 


Not so long ago, during an informal 
program following a club meeting, one 
of our leading citizens was attempting 
to balance himself seated on the round 
side of a one quart milk bottle, his legs 
stretched out in front of him, with the 
heel of one foot resting on the toe of 
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the other, a candle in one hand and a 
box of matches in the other. Whether 
he finally succeeded in maintaining his 
poise long enough to light the candle, 
I do not remember, but the general 
effect brought such a wholesome, hearty 
laugh from the spectators, that I am sure 
everyone present, even the man him- 
self, went home feeling a better man. 

The outstanding theory in the phil- 
osophy of play today is expressed in 
these words: ‘Play is nature’s form fo 
education.’””’ Whether we are in the 
kindergarten or the college of business, 
the wise realize that their education is 
never quite complete. Age is no respecter 
of persons from the standpoint of edu- 
cation; neither is it from the standpoint 
of play. Let us capitalize this funda- 
mental instinct to action through a 
properly balanced program of whole- 
some physical recreation. 

It is a well-known fact that an abund- 
ance of vitality gives courage, cheer- 
fulness, optimism, self-confidence, and 
force of character. All these result jn 
consciousness of power. 











The 900 cans of fruit loaded on this truck were collected by the Kiwanis Club of Fairmount, 
Indiana, and given to the Grant County Hospital 
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Aloha is the Hawaiian word of wel- 
come, friendliness, affection, and ‘Good 
fortune attend you! Above all other 
words it is significant of the spirit of 
the Paradise of the Pacific. 

A Token of Aloha is a souvenir of 
Hawaii's bountiful isles of delicious 
fruits, fragrant flowers, summery clime, 
and wonderful scenes. 

Love's Hawaiian Fruit Cake is a 
unique and substantial Token of 
Aloha, a delightful suggestion of trop- 
ical luxury, a tasty morsel of ambrosia 
from gardens of the gods set in mid- 
ocean, between Occident and Orient. 

It is as if the artist-baker were a 
wizard, who, by some secret alchemy, 
had captured the essence of Hawaii's 
magic, and put it in a cake to go all 
over the world, carrying the eunshine, 
the romance, the charm of America’s 
far-flung floating Edens,—fascinating 
the palate and enchanting the appetite 
of all who partake thereof. 

The richness of Nature in Hawaii, 
and the benefit of many years of exper- 
ience, go into the making of Love's 
Hawaiian Fruit Cake, so that it is at 
once healthful, extraordinary, and 
exquisite. 


Delivered anywhere in U. 8. A. $6.50 
A TRULY TROPICAL TREAT 













Love's Biscuit and Bread Co., 
a. perm J McKenzie, Manager 
2, 
’ 






Honolulu, T. BM. (2-cent postage.) 
an Hawatien Fruit Cake 
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The Search for Americans Who 
Take Care of Children 





HEN 
SS war and 
massa- 





starvation were 
taking their toll 
along the shores 
of the Black Sed, 
a waif of four, 
fatherless and 
motherless, a_ bit 
of flotsam on the 
tide of wretched- 
ness that was 
swirling through 
the country, set 
out from Trebiz- 
ond to find the 
Americans who 
took eare of chil- 
dren. He was 
hardly more than 
a baby but in 
some fashion his 
mind was im- 
pressed with the 
fact that some- 
where there were 
these stranger folk 
who gave love and 
protection at a 
time when children as well as adults 
were targets for hatred and attack. 

On, on he went for months and 
months, trudging through snow and 
storm and under blazing suns, quenching 
his thirst with the moisture stored in 
the stems of thistles, carefully selecting 
roots and leaves to eat that he might 
not be poisoned by belladonna, washing 
them in streams, picking up an occa- 
sional friend and losing him again, 
hiding from enemies. 

Once as he went through a village 
a tailor took him in and in return the 
competent morsel of humanity learned 
how to sew and did really creditable 
work. When the tailor’s food grew 
secant and his temper short he turned 
the little derelict out once more and the 
youngster took the road again, always 
searching for the Americans who took 
eare of children. 

He found them at Diarbekir. Their 
orphanage was full, but who could with- 
stand the perfect faith of this child 
who had walked for three whole years 
and covered 300 miles, sure that at the 
end of his long march he would find 
somebody who eared! Though only 
seven he was quite able to look after 
himself—he could even earn a little 
money with his tailoring skill—but he 
wanted to live with somebody who 
eared. His heart was more starved 
than his body. 

Are there many children who have 
suffered this youngster’s plight? 








Alexandropol—All the joy had gone 
out of life but things have changed 
since he was taken into the orphanage 


Thousands upon 
thousands. Near 
East Relief work- 
ers saved the lives 
of an army of 
poor little wret- 
ches, mostly Ar- 
menians and Otto- 
man Greeks, or- 
phaned, homeless, 
starving. After 
several years of 
endeavor this Con- 
gressionally char- 
tered organization 
has lodged hun- 
dreds of them with 
responsible rela- 
tives or family 
friends and gra- 
duated hundreds 
more, trained for 
self-support, - into 
the world of effort. 
But it is still main- 
taining in orphan- 
ages in Greece, Sy- 
ria and Palestine 
and Armenia 60,- 
000 boys and girls, 
81% of them un- 
der fourteen years of age. 





The qualities shown by the baby 
pilgrim from Trebizond are common 
to almost all these wards of America. 
Not one has lived the life of the normal 
child, yet all have won through to 
health and contentment and a prospect 
of a fair future through their courage 
and persistency, their industry and 
initiative. Near East Relief saved 
their lives; it is in honor bound to back 
them until they can take care of them- 
selves. These are the children we are 
asked to help, and we must back Near 
East Relief. 

It is an unusual opportunity that is 
offered us. It is something more far- 
reaching than mere philanthropy. It 
touches the social and economic life of 
the Near East’s future. For while the 
job of Near East Relief has been the 
work of human salvage, it is now the 
constructive task of training these young 
people for self-support and the leader- 
ship that results from more thorough 
training and greater efflciency than that 
of their contemporaries. 

It is an unparallelled opportunity that 
is offered to us Americans. Never 
before has one nation had so concrete 
an opportunity to impress itself on so 
large a part of another, not as the result 
of war and conquest but in helpfulness 
and brotherly love, a practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. Americans 
who have contributed to the support 
and training of these helpless thousands 














Boys learning a or ge trade. 
apparent eagerness of all 
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Note the intense seriousness of mien and 


to comply with the photographer's wish that a good 


example of their work should be shown us. These incidents are vital to these 


little people. 


are helping to reconstruct the world for 
these children who have no fathers, no 
mothers, no homes, no country. 





Vincennes, Ind. Fifty-two hun- 
dred rural people of Knox County, In- 
diana, were reached by Kiwanis when 
the Vincennes KiwANIANS went on a 
“‘barn-storming” tour of thirteen per- 
formances. This was an effort to create 
a better spirit of co-operation and to 
arrive at a more complete understanding 
of present day conditions and economic 
values as they affect the country and 
city man, and there has been a favorable 
reaction among the farmers as the result. 

The play, ‘“‘Slo and Go,”’ was written 
and enacted by members of the club. 
On thirteen consecutive nights, excepting 
those of Saturday and Sunday, the K1- 
WANIANS motored to township high 
schools or other meeting places, and 
staged the entertainment before each 
of the Farm Bureau units of the county 
at officially designated meetings. They 
carried with them a six-piece Kiwanis 
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orchestra, piano, stage make-up, electric 
lighting equipment, and scenery—all 
designed and furnished strictly by K1- 
WANIANS. The greatest distance traveled 
was thirty miles. 


Educational and corrective features 
were included in the play, combined 
with diversified forms of lighter enter- 
tainment. An idea of the plot can be 
had by glancing at the cast—Banker, 
Progressive Farmer, Impractical Farmer, 
City Loan Agent (he must have been the 
villain!), ‘‘Moss-Back”’ of the commun- 
ity, Krwanran, the Krwanis club and 
Farm Bureau, as well as_ black-face 
Comedian and Magician. 


The farmers were very receptive and 
served many good things to eat to the 
Krwanrans. The local agricultural agent 
has spoken in highly complimentary 
terms when discussing the play and work 
of Kiwanis, as have many other leaders 
of the community, and these facts are 
evidence of the constructive” influence 
the Vincennes Kiwanis club is exerting 
over its city and surrounding country. 
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Vincennes, Indiana. 


(See story above.) 











Norristown's New Hotel 


Norristown’s Secret 
of Hotel Success 


It started with one or two 
Norristown leaders who had 
vision. They foresaw the 
hotel needs of their city 
and immediately secured the 
opinions of experts as to 
whether or not their ideas 
were too ambitious for the 
town. 


Their ideas were concurred 
in and an intensive financ- 
ing program was outlined 
to consume one week’s time. 
At the end of four days, 
however, the required sum 
was over-subscribed and 
Norristown (Pa.) gets her 
new hotel. 





Perhaps YOUR city, too, 
needs additional hotel facil- 
ities or more modern ac- 
commodations. If so, ask | 
us to place your name, or 
the names of other civic | 
leaders on our compli- | 
mentary KIWANIS list “K- 
10”’ to receive each month a 
copy of THE HOTEL FI- 
NANCIALIST,a journal de- 
voted to community hotel 
finance. | 


The Hockenbury System nc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bldg. 
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“Sk you ape ’t watch out”’ 


It'll soon be too late! 


For Hallowe’en’s a-comin’, 


and it isn’t far 


off Now is the best time to get your order to us—so that you are 
everything you want for your party. 


HALLOWE'EN PAPER HATS 


assured of 


Decorations, dance, table and party favors, etc. 
As manufacturers we can supply you with any special decorations 


or favors made 
originality 
We are 
for any occasion, 


to your order, 
yet costs no more than ordinary goods. 

always glad to help you with suggestions and new ideas 
Think ahead for your Fal! and Harvest parties, 


Merchandise with distinction and 


Write now for our special Hallowe’en bulletin 
No. 70. It will help you in making your plans. 


GH 


81 W. Lake St. 








IN MONTREAL 
The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:30 at 
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Leadership 
(From page 473) 

activity of his body, mind, and soul. It 
lifted him entirely out of himself, and 
made a superman out of him for the time 
being. It is that sort of purpose and do 
or die spirit of determination by which 
we need to be actuated now in attacking 
the great economic problems which lie 
athwart the pathway to progress and 
success. Let us make that touchdown 
for the youth of old Georgia, Kiwantans! 

Then, if we can possess ourselves of 
that simplicity of purpose and that for- 
titude of character portrayed by Van 
Dyke, we will succeed in developing the 
necessary leadership to reconstruct our 
agriculture along progressive lines and 
do our full part towards maintaining our 
nation in that high economic position a 
kindly Providence intended it to occupy. 


**Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil 

room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When fragrant wishes beckon me astray, 
‘This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom, 

Of all who live I am the only one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.’ 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 

hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best.”’ 


Need I say that I know of no civic 
organization which has inaugurated a 
more wholly desirable piece of work or 
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which has consummated it more success- 
fully than the Kiwanis clubs of Georgia? 
The courtesy and consideration, the 
gracious thoughtfulness, and the hos- 
pitality and good-will bestowed upon me 
by the Kiwanians and citizens of every 
community I visited constitute a pleasant 
memory that time nor place nor distance 
can ever efface from my inner conscious- 
ness. 





Civil Service 
(From page 455) 

For convenience and economy in admin- 
istration, the Commission has divided the 
country into thirteen civil service dis- 
tricts, each under the direction of a dis- 
trict secretary. Reporting to these dis- 
trict secretaries are more than 3,500 local 
boards of examiners in as many cities 
and towns in the United States. These 
local boards are the direct points of con- 
tact between the Commission’s organiza- 
tion and the public. The local boards have 
a total membership of approximately 11,- 
000. The members are connected with 
other branches of the Government service, 
principally with the Postal Service, and 
perform their duties for the Civil Service 
Commission in addition to their regular 
duties in the branch of the service in 
which they are employed. They receive 
no extra compensation for their work for 
the Civil Service Commission. 


While the total Government force is 
steadily reducing, thousands of vacancies 
which must be filled are constantly 
occurring. 

If you were confronted with the task 
of recruiting each year from 50,000 to 
75,000 new workers for a going concern 
that employs men and women in prac- 
tically every well-known or little-known 
occupation, you would not try to keep 
the matter a secret. For many years 
the Civil Service Commission has given 
publicity to the personnel needs of the 
civil service through reading notices 
in newspapers and trade periodicals; 
posters in public libraries, public em- 
ployment offices, educational institu- 
tions, Federal buildings, Y. M. C. A.’s, 


Y. W. C. A.’s, and similar organizations; 
direct notices to members of technical, 
professional, and scientific societies, and 
a number of other agencies. The addi- 
tion of radio in its recruiting work is the 
latest development in the Commission’s 
publicity department. Announcements 
of pending examinations for the Federal 
civil service are now made from sixteen 
radio broadeasting stations in different 
parts of the country and other stations 
are being added from time to time. 


Government in Advance of ‘Private 
Employers 


Few private enterprises select their 
employes with the painstaking care that 
is exercised in separating the qualified 
from the unqualified for Federal civil 
employment, and in grading relatively 
those applicants who may be regarded 
as eligible for appointment. The Goy- 
ernment is far ahead of private industry 
generally in the process of selection of 
new employes. The vast majority of 
private employers cling to the old “‘hire- 
and-fire” plan, the most expensive of all 
employment methods. There is so much 
evidence available in support of the 
advantages of the competitive examina- 
tion system that the wonder is that so 
few private employers have adopted it. 
Many of the more progressive of the 
large concerns, however, are now using 
some kind of preliminary test. 


Improvements in Civil Service 


It is not claimed that the Govern- 
ment employment system has reached 
perfection. Far from it. But it is con- 
stantly being improved. 

The evils traceable to the “spoils 
system” brought about the first import- 
ant step in reform in the civil service by 
the passage in 1883 of the organic civil 
service act. 

The fundamental purpose of the eivil- 
service law is to maintain in the parts 
of the service covered by its provisions 
a merit system whereby selection for 
appointment shall be made on the basis 
of demonstrated relative fitness, without 
regard to politics, religion, or other such 
considerations. Tocarry out this purpose 
a system of competitive examinations 
is prescribed. 

The next noteworthy advance was the 
retirement law of 1920. This law was 
aimed at the evil of superannuation in 
Government offices. It is in no sense 
philanthropic but is based upon sound 
business principles. 

For years before the enactment of the 
retirement law it was evident even to a 
casual observer that great numbers of 
Federal employes, because of their ad- 
vanced age, were unable to return ade- 
quate service for the salaries paid them. 
Department heads, being human, were 
unwilling to dismiss these old men and 
women who, in most cases, had been 
able to provide little if anything for 
their maintenance in their declining 
years. 

There is a case of record where an 
official dismissed an old and _ useless 
clerk, who promptly committed suicide. 
The official never tried it again. 

“Going to work” in Washington, 
before the retirement law became oper- 











ative, bore a marked resemblance to a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre. Literally, the lame, the halt, 
and the blind were led, and in some cases 
bodily carried, into their offices. One 
day a newly-appointed Cabinet officer, 
while walking through a corridor in his 
building, was directly walked into by an 
aged employe. The Cabinet officer 
naturally was indignant until he dis- 
covered that the man was stone blind. 
He was carried on the rolls as a clerk. 

The employes contribute 2% per cent. 
of their pay toward the retirement fund. 
Thus far the retirement system has been 
self-supporting, and there is a substantial 
surplus to its credit; but actuaries esti- 
mate that within a comparatively few 
years the Government must stand part 
of the retirement expense. 


The retirement law is generally ad- 
mitted to be an imperfect instrument, 
although a marked improvement. Legis- 
lation for its betterment is now pending. 

The classification act of 1923, which 
became effective in the District of Co- 
lumbia on July 1 last, is the latest pro- 
gressive move. A similar classification 
for field branches outside of Washington 
depends upon the future action of Con- 
gress. The primary purposes of the 
classification law are a standardization 
of positions, with qualifications defined 
and compensation fixed, applying to all 
departments and offices alike; a re-ad- 
justment of salaries to remove inequali- 
ties which have resulted from loose prac- 
tices in appropriation and adminis- 
tration; and efficiency ratings, under 
central jurisdiction, upon which ratings 
increases or decreases in compensation, 
and retention or dismissal, will depend. 


A strict administration of the letter 
and spirit of the classification act, 
applied to the whole civil service, will do 
away with inequalities and will establish 
a sound basis for a just employment 
policy in Government offices and estab- 
lishments. 

It should not be understood that 
classification means an increase of pay 
for every one. Not at all. It means 
decreases for some. Classification, in 
the final analysis, means uniformity, or 
approximate uniformity, with certain 
variations in wage scales to fit differing 
living costs in different localities, and 
with consideration of wages paid for 
comparable work in private industry. 


Further Improvements Needed 


Those who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Federal employment 
system are proceeding upon the theory 
that the Government should be the model 
employer, that it should set the pace 
for private employers. 

What the Federal civil service needs 
today is a more comprehensive merit 
system, one that follows an employe 
through from the time he is appointed 
until the time he is separated from the 
service, and sees that he does what he is 
paid to do and is adequately paid for 
what he does. At present, there is no 
central control beyond examination and 
certification for appointment. The clas- 
sification law, when finally worked out 
and applied to the whole service, will 
aid materially. The Civil Service Com- 
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mission believes that there should be in 
the Federal civil service a co-ordinated 
employment policy based upon principles 
which may be carried out with reasonable 
uniformity in all departments and estab- 
lishments. Until this is done taxpayers 
will not receive the maximum return in 
service for that share of taxes represented 
by the civilian pay-roll. A saving to 
the taxpayers of many millions of dollars 
annually can be made by means of such 
a definite and uniform policy. A policy 
such as the Commission has in mind 
embraces not only examinations and 
appointments, but also assignments, 
promotions, reductions, dismissals, trans- 
fers, reinstatements or reemployments, 
and working conditions generally. It 
is just as much a part of an equitable 
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merit system that the unworthy should 
be dismissed as that the worthy should 
be retained. The full possibilities of the 
merit system can not be realized until 
all employment work of the Govern- 
ment is co-ordinated. 

It is not proposed that a definite 
rule can be prescribed for every admin- 
istrative officer in regard to every rela- 
tion he may have with the employes under 
his supervision. No single agency can 
successfully impose upon all adminis- 
trative officers fixed rules to govern 
them in all their dealings with employes. 
It is possible, however, to ascertain 
and apply, with approximate uniformity, 
the best methods in a number of the 
principal activities commonly involved 
in employment problems. 
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What I Should Know When 
Comparing Thin Papers 


There are certain characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the best thin papers for office use. 
Even texture, strength, uniformity of color 
and the same ‘‘feel” throughout are among 
the qualities that indicate a superior light 
weight paper. The paper must be made from 
high grade new rags. These qualities make 
Esleeck Thin Papers the best obtainable. 


The poor grades of thin papers are easily 
detected by their varying texture, lack of 
strength when torn, uneven coloring and a 
soft, spongy ‘‘feel.’’ Poor grades are made 
from sulphite pulp and must be used in 
heavy weights to withstand any use what- 
ever. They cost less per pound but their 
bulk more than equals any saving. 


The new ESLEECK sample book, ‘“‘Color Keeps Track fe | Things,”” sent in response to a 
request on your letterhead. 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS— for durability 


WATERMARKED 
And Made From High Grade New Rags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
EMCO ONION SKIN 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 


AND NINE OTHER GRADES 


Colors for duplicate, triplicate and any multi-printed forms. 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts 








Forms—Records—Costs—Estimates—Contracts—Copies of Correspondence 








Bronze Bells 


for 


Kiwanis 
Meetings 
qO1S> 


ALSO 


Articles in Sterling Sil- 
ver. Suitable for Pres- 
entations, Trophies and 


the like. These are of 
superior design and 
flawless workmanship 


—Highest in Quality, 
not highest in price. 


OU} 


The Gorham Company 


Fifth Avenue & 36th St. 
New York City 
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Some Reforms in Letter Writing 


By Harry Hickox, Lieutenant-Governor, Kiwanis District of Pennsylvania 


PAIN OFFICIAL of a large Pitts- 
a burgh concern was signing a 
few letters the other day and 

SAY could not help but notice that 
none of the letters was over two para- 
graphs long. 

This radical step in the art of letter 
writing was so impressive that I could 
not help but comment on it. He 
replied that his long experience in letter 
writing was that the long letter never 
found any recipient but the wastebasket. 

Brief letters are the best letters. Every- 
one knows this, perhaps, but judging from 
most letters that are written one would 
never suspect it. 

Long, rambling letters are the results 
of a rambling mind. They indicate lack 
of concentration. 

An executive remarked that ‘‘every 
letter should be written as if writing a 
telegram.’ Brief letters take a longer 
time to think to a conclusion, but brief 
letters are read and that is the obvious 
purpose of a letter. 


In addition to a set of conventionally 
polite phrases which, it is conceived, add 
dignity and polish to their letters, many 
banks and corporations address all males 
as Esquire, believing that by so doing a 
subtle compliment is conveyed. Certain 
humble individuals there may be who, 
fated to go through life bearing no more 
ennobling title than ‘‘Mister,’’ feel flat- 
tered to be thus addressed. But while 
bestowing titles, why not be generous 
about it? It wouldn’t cost any more to 
add Bart. than Esq., and baronet is sev- 
eral notches higher in the social scale than 
as esquire ever was. Of course, it may 
be objected that only King George may 
confer this degree and the addressees may 
not have formally acquired it. Still, 
this is a mere detail. It is just as appro- 
priate as the former and gives more eclat. 


As everybody knows, in the olden days 
an esquire was an attendant upon a 
knight—a sort of a valet. Later the 
title was given to an English landed 
proprietor who held petty court to dis- 
pense law, sometime justice, to his 
tenants. Used in its original sense, it is 
of doubtful distinction. Sancho was 
“Squire to Quixote,”’ and Sancho’s stu- 
pidity fully equalled the master’s lunacy. 
In its later sense, the title was somewhat 
more exalted, but hardly sufficient as a 
rule, it would seem, to especially tickle 
the self-esteem of American business 
men. If the appendage is to be given 
at all in these days, it can properly be 
given to men in the legal profession; 
though occasionally it is attached to 
the same name that is preceded by “Mr.” 
—an absurdity that should be sufficiently 
obvious. 

Professional men in this democratic 
country are often punctilious about 
titular address. I know a clergyman 
upon whom was recently conferred the 
title of Doctor of Divinity, who now 
resents being called ‘‘Mister;’’ he insists 
on ‘‘Doctor!’’ 

Mark Twain tells of riding one cold 
winter’s night in a baggage car contain- 
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ing a coffin in which he had concealed 
Limburger cheese, the railway officials 
having refused to transport the cheese 
in the regular way. As the heat in the 
car stove increased, the cheese began to 
speak for itself and the baggage man, 
holding his nose, referred feelingly to 
Mark’s deceased friend, first as the 
Colonel, then as the General, and finally 
as the stench from the ‘‘remains’’ grew 
intolerable, as the Governor. Perhaps 
the riper we all of us become, the more we 
feel flattered at having conferred upon 
us a title of honor. 

Elbert Hubbard, of blessed memory, 
wielded a trenchant pen and in connec- 
tion with the popular phrase, ‘‘Thanking 
you in advance,” once said that a person 
who asks for a favor and subscribes him- 
self thus, ““‘wants something to which he 
is neither by grace nor right entitled.”’ 
“This Weary Willie,’ continued Fra 
Elbertus, ‘‘means that you are trying 
to forestall a refusal by a legal tender 
of future thanks, discounted, so as to 
be at once available and clapped down 
like a subpoena as a consideration.” 

You may, and should, thank your cor- 
respondent for making an effort to do you 
a desired favor, but you may scarcely 
thank him for doing the favor in advance 
of its performance and the phrase implies 
that your thanks would be given only if 
the thing were done; and that is discourt- 
eous. ‘‘The toucher does not help this 
ease by forcing a sense of obligation on 
the touchee,’’ adds Hubbard. ‘‘We all 
wish to act in freedom and even when 
we are doing the things we have to do, 
we like to feel that we are doing them 
because we prefer to.”’ 

Show your appreciation of the service 
you ask of your correspondent by saying 
that you will thank him for trying to do 
that service; then after its accomplish- 
ment thank him for doing it, as propriety 
and courtesy demand. 

Another pitfall to be avoided by those 
who wish to write correctly is the use of 
the closing ‘‘I remain,’’ when writing a 
person for the first time. It is impossible 
to remain where one has never been. 
The first letter may be, ‘‘I am’’ and sub- 
sequent letters, ‘‘I remain.”’ 


“Our mutual friend” is another com- 
mon error. Dickens was criticized by no 
less a purist than Macaulay for using 
the title in one of his books, Macaulay 
characterizing it as a ‘‘low vulgarism.”’ 
This was rather severe. It is not exactly 
a vulgarism, but a slight lapse from 
propriety. ‘‘Mutual” implies a reciprocal 
sentiment. ‘‘Common friend’’ is usually 
the right term. Of course, if the third 
person referred to were not a friend of 
the second person, the designation should 
be ‘‘my friend.” 

Some of our best writers use ‘‘further”’ 
and ‘“‘farther’’ wrongly. It should be 
remembered that ‘‘further’’ means be- 
yond, or in addition to, and ‘‘farther”’ 
relates only to distance, notwithstanding 
the definition of some dictionary makers 
to the contrary. 

In these days of rush and hurry it is 








scarcely to be wondered that the trifling 
errors in composition should have crept 
into American business correspondence. 
I am a strong advocate of almost tele- 
graphic brevity in letter writing, yet the 
right words and phrases may just as well 
be employed as the wrong ones. 

Word abbreviation in letters is a bad 
habit. Besides its slovenly appearance, 
excessive abbreviation imports that the 
addressee is not of sufficient consequence 
to warrant spending the time required to 
write the words in full. The official let- 
ters from the departments in Washington 
are generally models of a dignified and 
courteous style and could well be studied 
and adopted by business houses that aim 
at high-class correspondence. It is al- 
most invariable with these department 
letters to omit the affectionate ‘‘dear’’ 
before ‘‘sir’’ in the salutation. This, 
however, is an innovation that business 
men as a rule will be slow to adopt, 
believing that such a salutation is too 
formal, not to say curt. 


Plume ourselves as we may upon our 
independence, we are yet sadly handi- 
capped by tradition and it takes courage 
to fly in the face of a convention so deeply 
rooted as ‘‘Dear Sir.’’ Yet a moment’s 
thought will convince almost anyone 
that its indiscriminate use is absurd. 
For example—‘‘Dear Sir: If you don’t 
close your account by the first proximo, 
it will be placed in the hands of our at- 
torney for collection;’’ or ‘‘Dear Sir: 
Blaze away. You are a swindler and I 
don’t owe you anything.” 

Timid souls, willing to try this experi- 
ment in reform, yet fearing to give offense 
by the sudden dropping of ‘‘dear’’ before 
‘“‘sir’’ might have printed in small type 
upon their letterheads something like 
this: ‘‘Dear” is omitted before “‘sir’”’ in 
this letter not because of any cooling in 
our affections, but solely because we 
desire to eliminate senseless and inap- 
propriate words and phrases from our 
letters. 





“Become Greater” 


The Kiwanis Club of Buffalo is pro- 
gressing. It is ever changing, ever grow- 
ing better. It is becoming a factor, a 
foree—a vital one in the community. 
Witn the dynamic forces of accumulated 
energy at work, the resultant accelera- 
tion has been greater than some of its 
components could withstand. Like a 
particle divorced from a rapidly revolv- 
ing body, they have lost their hold and 
are somewhere following the course of a 
tangent. But like every other force of 
attraction Kiwanis is continuously ex- 
erting an influence that draws unto 
itself other material that has been magne- 
tized by its spiritual atmosphere. It is 
forever attracting and repelling in its 
process of purification. It attracts and 
holds as long as the individual retains his 
vital foree and remains active. As soon 
as this force in the individual becomes 
dormant or inactive, like the particle of 
metal that becomes de-magnetized, the 
attractive force is broken, and once 
broken the two elements become farther 
and farther removed from each other. We 
are taught in physics that the attraction 
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between two bodies is inversely propor- 
tionate to the distance between the two. 
It is so in human relationship. Kiwanis 
has become stronger by replacing its weak 
material with tougher timber. It is un- 
questionably becoming greater. We are 
building. Do not sacrifice your member- 
ship. It means more today than it did a 
few years ago. It will mean more in the 
future than it does now. We want you. 
But, if by indifference you show that you 
do not like us, do not want to be wita ua, 
then tell me how you expect us to con- 
tinue to like you and to want you. The 
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MADE TO MEASURE 
SHIRTS 
3 for $6.00 


Guaranteed just as our more 62 
pensive grade. Write for sam- 
ples and measurement blanks. 
All shirts delivered at prices 
quoted. Stevens “Fashioned to 
Fit Shirss’’ make you feel better 
and they wear longer. No agents 


Stevens Custom Shirt Co., Titus Ave., Ithaca, N. Y 








laws governing human relationship are 
always at work. Keep in constant touch 
with Kiwanis; work for it; be a part of it. 

—([Harry Cole, Buffalo, New York. 








Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quanti- 
ties and qualities, and only under favorable condi- 
tions will the body do its most efficient work. 


‘Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed 
set of health rules—every one of which may be easily 
followed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek San- 
itarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a 
new idea of life and its possibilities. if 








The book is free. Write for it now. ye 
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Kiwanis and the Constitution 


By Kiwanian Lucius C. Embree, Princeton, Indiana 


HE Princeton (Ind.) Kiwanis 
i club feels that it is reasonably 
justified in taking pride in its 
i record in behalf of sound con- 

stitutional government. 

In recent years, especially since the 
advent of the motion picture show and 
the Ford, the people of this country seem, 
in a large measure, to have ceased to 
give any thought to the nature of their 
institutions and to the constitutional 
limitations which are intended to secure 
them in their fundamental rights. Ig- 
norance in respect to these things appears 
to have become the rule, not the excep- 
tion, and the disposition of the people 
seems to be to care less about them than 
they know. In some instances, by far 
too numerous, the Constitution of the 
United States, and constitutional limita- 
tions in general, seem to have become re- 
garded as antiquated impediments to pro- 
gress, especially in those cases in which legis- 
lators in response to spasmodic impulses 
seek to override constitutional rights. 














‘Call ’em to Order’’ 


Here is just the thing! A Ki- 
wanis Bell for use at Kiwanis 
meetings. A unique table 
ornament, a sight prettier and 
infinitely more agreeable than 
the harsh gavel. It has a 
clear rich note that makes it- 
self heard above the din of 
cheerful voices. 


Finished in a rich bronze; 11 
inches in height. Any desired 
inscription will be put on 
name plate under emblem. 


This makes a wonderful gift 


to your club. 
$2 5 -00 


We carry a complete line of 
Kiwanis Emblem Goods 


Complete with 
striker_._... 


ORDER TODAY 


GEO. E. FERN 
LOUIS J. FERN—Kiwanian 
1252 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Realizing these things, and desiring 
that the club should contribute its mite 
in the direction of stemming these adverse 
and threatening currents, the program 
committee of the Princeton Kiwanis 
club prepared an outline, covering a 
period of six months, and constituting 
one short address each month by a mem- 
ber or another upon an element of the 
Constitution. The program was adopted. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the 
many Kiwanis clubs in the United States 
might, by a little effort, become a great 
force in support of sound constitutional 
government, and a source of popular edu- 
cation in respect to our institutions, by 
taking up the study of our institutions 
and restoring to their membership a 
reasonable understanding of them, and 
the respect and reverence for them which 
are essential to good citizenship. 

The program alluded to above was as 
follows: 

(August, 1923.) 
Representative Government. 
(September, 1923.) 

Religious Freedom. 

(October, 1923.) 

Freedom of Speech and the Press. 
(November, 1923.) 

The Right of Petition. 
(December, 1923.) 

Searches and Seizures. 
(January, 1924.) 

Security of Life, Liberty and Property 

This program had been carried out so 
successfully, and the interest of the club 
members had been such that it was 
found to be advisable to continue the 
practice. By the unanimous vote of the 
club, another program was then adopted, 
and has since been completely carried out. 
It is as follows: 

(February, 1924.) 
The Representative Government of 
the Jews. 
(March, 1924.) 
Privileges and Immunities, Art. IV. 
Sec. 2. 
(April, 1924.) 
Supreme Law of the Land, Art. VI. 
(May, 1924.) 

Guaranty of Republican Form of 
Government, Art. IV, Sec. 4. 
(June, 1924.) 

Private Property for Public Use, 5th 
Amendment. 

(July, 1924.) 

Revenue Bills, Art. I, Sec. 7. 
(August, 1924.) 

Bills of Attainer and Ex Post Facto 
Laws, Art. I, Secs. 9-10. 

These, for the most part, are big sub- 
jects, too big to be treated in a short 
address in much fullness and detail, but 
each of them is susceptible of treatment 
in such a way as to convey the general 
outlines, and to interest the hearers in 
them, sometimes to such an extent as to 
induce further inquiry. It is believed 
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that a continuation of the process will 
result in much benefit to the club mem- 
bership, and it is hoped that its influence 
will extend beyond the limits of the club. 

Throughout the United States, popular 
ignorance of our Great Charter and of 
the history and effect of its provisions 
is appalling. The percentum of the popu- 
lation that does not know the meaning 
of the term “representative government”’ 
is so great as to inspire fear and trembling 
on the part of informed patriots. Popular 
indifference is widespread and seems to 
be increasing. How are we to preserve 
our institutions if the people generally 
know nothing, and ¢care less, about them? 

Is there any way in which Kiwanis 
could ‘‘build’’ better and more enduringly 
than to lend its sincere and persistent 
endeavor to reinstill in the public mind 
some knowledge of the Constitution of 
the United States, an appreciation of its 
importance, and respect and reverence 
for it? 

It was a fortunate circumstance that 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
had Gouverneur Morris as one of its 
members, and that the final phraseology 
of the Constitution was the work of his 
pen. In the doing of his work, he omitted 
details and prescribed ends, not means, 
in such a way as to make the instrument 
broad and elastic. It is due to him largely 
that the Constitution has not, and never 
can, become antiquated or unadapted 
to the needs of a civilized people. 

The great instrument is as much alive 
to-day as it was at the hour of its ratifica- 
tion, and it should have again, as it once 
had, the respect of the people of the 
United States. 





Business Responsibility 

(From page 447.) 
the company in solving problems as 
they arise. Of course they are not 
alone in this work of educating employes. 
The General Manager, the Superin- 
tendents and others take an effective 
part. 


With the collaboration of the Educa- 
tional Director, the President of the 
company has prepared a book on the 
Fundamentals of Business (published 
by the Ronald Press Co. of New York) 
stating in simple language one hundred 
principles that must guide the conduct 
of business as society is now organized. 
This book was prepared primarily for 
the education of the employes of the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company. The 
author believes if it is of interest to 
them, and readily understood by them, 
that it will be of service in educating the 
employes of other business concerns. 

The company believes in educating 
its employes because it knows that 
they are human beings and not things, 
and that they feel and think and desire 
to be fair-minded. It also believes that 
as they are human beings they should be 
treated aa such and that their good will 
is one of the company’s valuable assets. 

The company provides safe and sani- 











tary shops and offices with proper regard 
for lighting, heat and ventilation. It 
supplies hospitals, doctors and nurses. 
It furnishes suitable rooms for and 
assists in the support of social and 
recreation clubs. It plans and pays 
for an annual pienic for its employes 
and their families and for frequent 
foremen’s outings and suppers. It 
encourages and assists its employes 
to save and to secure homes and become 
good citizens. 

In fixing wages it attempts to pay each 
employe according to his real earning 
power and his contribution to the success 
of the business, giving bonuses for 
valuable suggestions and for exceptional 
service. Length of service is recognized 
and as far as possible is rewarded. Em- 
ployes of twenty or more years’ service 
are organized as the Simonds Veterans 
Association and hold regular meetings. 
The company and the employes together 
support the Aid and Benefit Association, 
which pays sick and death benefits and 
makes loans when necessary io help 
its members over a rainy day or other 
hard time. Provision is made for the 
retirement and pensioning of employes 
after a certain age and a prescribed 
length of service. 

Charity and philanthropy are not 
mixed with the business. All its activities 
that seem to partake of these, all its 
welfare work, all the extra assistance 
that the business extends to its em- 
ployes in time of need and after long 
service, all these and allied activities 
of the business as a business organiza- 
tion are carried on simply because those 
directing the business believe they pay 
—that they are ‘“‘good business.” 

But outside the business and _ its 
direction as a business organized to 
make money by giving service, or if 
you prefer, organized to give service 
for the purpose of making money, the 
owners and directors of the business 
look upon all those connected with it 
as brothers working with them. They 
try to keep in touch with them and their 
families, with their hopes, ambitions, 
fears and disappointments, and to ex- 
tend to them constantly genuine sym- 
pathy and real assistance. Here and in 
this way charity and philanthropy may 
be given full play without interfering 
with business with which it can never 
satisfactorily be connected. Every em- 
ploye knows what personal problems 
and difficulties the company will assist 
him in solving or overcoming, and that 
for every trouble or crisis outside of 
these which he cannot meet successfully 
himself, he will get a sympathetic hear- 
ing and ready assistance if that is the 
best thing for him, from those who own 
and direct the business that employs him. 





Vice President Taylor 
Member of Executive Committee 
The name of Vice President Taylor 

was omitted from the list of the members 

of the Executive Committee published 
in the last issue of the magazine. We 
sincerely regret this error and apolo- 
gize to Vice President Taylor for the 


omission of his name. 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary. 
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on 


y 
DOUGLAS 
MALLOCH 


“The poet who 
makes living a joy" 





The thousands of Kiwanians who 
have heard Douglas Malloch will be 
delighted with his latest book, full 
of his characteristic fun and philos- 
ophy. 

It will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eye. It will tighten the 
ties of Kiwanis and home, and make 
life worth living. 

You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, for your family and 
friends, and to send to the absent. 
Bound in cheery blue cloth, $2. 


Obtainable at any bookstore. 
not, address, 


Management of Douglas Malloch 
1532 THOME AVE. CHICAGO 


If 





Come 


Home 
B 


SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


New York 





Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 








Character is built upon responsi- 
bility. 






































Pencils 


Ripping 
eams 








Clipping 
Cigars N 
Dealers: Razo-Nife is a fast s ell g¢ *Y#™e-—-.- 
¢ ing novelty and a winner 
for Xmas trade. Packed in handsome 
holly boxes. Display material supplied 
free. Write for quantity prices an 
special introductory offer 


pocket knife made. 


good will builders. 
or other special lettering. 
$1.00 for sample and ask for special quantity prices. 


From one Kiwanian to another 


When it comes to choosing a gift for a man it is 
hard to find anything more acceptable than a genuine 


R4ZO-NIFE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon 


Business Executives: 


Packed in handsome Xmas boxes. 







the handy pocket knife with the real razor edge—sharper than any 
If the recipient-to-be is a Kiwanian, give 
one with the emblem on the handle, as illustrated. No matter what 
his affiliations may be you can get a Razo-Nife with the proper emblem 
on it or without any emblem at all. 

USE YOUR CAST-OFF SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


they make new knife blades for Razo-Nife—replaced in a jiffy—no 
screws or fasteners—juvst snap into place—always sharp and ready to 
do all that can be expected of any pocket knife. ) 
grade mirror-polished nickel silver—handsome—durable—efficient 


Sharpening price without emblem, $1.00 each; Price with emblem, each $1.50 


him 


Made of solid jeweler’s 


Give Razo-Nives to your customers at Xmas. They're wonderful 
Can be made up with your trade mark, firm name, 


Send 


ee ee eS ae a oe 





§ THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, Kiw. Oct. 1 
- 1725-41 West North Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 
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oS a a eS. Razo- Nives.... ; 
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Truth of Stock Tape 


A new book that every investor 
and trader should have. Four books 
under one cover, giving practical 
rules and methods for successful 


trading in stocks, cotton and grain. 
Enables you to see what others do 
not see, to see before they see and 
act in time to make profits. Price 
$10.00 prepaid. Ask for Book M-37. 
Descriptive literature free. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
50 Broad St. New York 








MINSTRELS 


We rent wigs, costumes and complete equipment 
for minstrels and amateur productions. 
Write for catalog. Estimates cheerfully furnished 


“JACK” WEBER 
116 Ne. Franklin Street Chicage, Ill. 


a 


A 
Friendly Hint 


Concerning Your Visit 


HE biggest disappointment of 

traveling is the stiff, uninviting 
formality ofa large hotel instead of 
thecomfortable ‘‘hominess’’ every- 
one enjoys so well. 

Because we realize that disap- 
pointment, we have developed a 
McAlpin staff whose motto is 
**Serve every guest so faithfully 
and so well that he will look forward 
to his next visit.” Your wants are 
fulfilled with quiet, respectful dili- 
gence. Courtesy and kindness mark 
every service. 


N R. Arthur L. Lee personally 

will be glad to greet any of 
his guests, and with the unequalled 
McAlpin equipment and cuisine at 
your disposal, your visit will be a 
most happy experience. 


As an indication of our good will, 
we will gladly send you, when making 
your reservation, a handy, up-to-date 
colored service map showing all subway, 
“DC” and surface stations in the City. 








Phone State 6781 












Ask for map K 
Arthur L. Lee, Managing Director 


Uke Cenker ¢ avon f Consenienes 
Street 


Bote MAG in 
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The Day and Night Transcontinental 
Air Mail 


By C. F. Egge, General Superintendent, Air Mail Service 





tween the coasts twice daily 
since July 1, 1924, firmly 
ai registers the establishment of 
a new era in transportation in this hemis- 
phere. 

The schedule announced by Col. 
Paul Henderson, Second Assistant Post- 





master General, is 34 hours, from 
New York to San Francisco and 


31 hours and 35 minutes between these 
coast cities. This airway includes stops 
at Reno, Elko, and Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Rock Springs, Rawlins and Cheyenne, 


Wyoming; North Platte and Omaha, 
Nebraska; Iowa City, Iowa; Chicago; 


Ohio; Bellefonte, 
Field, 


Bryan and Cleveland, 
Pennsylvania, and MHazelhurst 
Long Island. 

Eight cents an ounce or fraction thereof 
per zone or part of zone flown in, is the 
rate of postage. 

Any point in one zone takes Se postage 
per ounce, 16c if flown into the second 
zone, and 24c if flown into the third 
zone also. The air mail stamp includes 
all the postage necessary to carry the 
letter or package to its destination. The 
total annual cost for transporting 
Uncle Sam’s mails is about $180,000,000, 
of which for the year of 1924-1925 the 
air mail will spend $2,750,000, or about 
1.5 per cent of the total. 


Business or personal mail, and 
letters of merchandise, may be sent 
over the transcontinental air route 


when the correct amount of postage 
is attached, either in ordinary stamps 


or with the new air mail stamps. When 
stamps other than air mail postage are 
used, the letters or packages should be 
plainly marked “VIA AIR MAIL.” 

Citizens living within 500 to 1000 
miles on either side of the mail airway 
are finding their deliveries speeded up 
from 6 to 72 hours. 

Other mail transportation services 
mesh in effectively with the Air Mail 
Service, which began continuous flights 
between our coasts on July 1. Twice 
every day in the year, the huge planes 
with as much as 600 pounds of mail 
(powered with 400 h. p. Liberty motors) 
arrive and depart for the other side of 
the continent, 2680 miles away, one in 
each direction. When the design of 
plane is perfected with double the cubic 
content of space, the same _ power- 
plant will convey twice as much mail 
with no greater effort or expense. 

Safety-first and safety-always are the 
watchwords of the official personnel of 
the air mail department. For the five 
year period of its operation on varying 
schedules since 1918, of the 6,717,422 
miles scheduled there were actually 
flown 6,168,395 miles. The 1924 record 
will exceed that flown in any previous 
year, because of the night flying over 
the 1460 mile route between Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Rock Springs, Wyoming, and 
coast to coast on 365 days a year. 

With approximately 5,279,000,000 can- 
dlepower of lights, and the 20 night- 
flying planes each equipped with two 
250,000 candle power floodlights in each 








lower wing-tip, and the pair of powerful 


emergency parachute flares in each 
plane, the night flying is as nearly 
assured of security as human hands can 
make it. The flares require three minutes 
to fall 2,200 feet, illuminating a square 
mile from which the pilot may choose 
the best emergency landing field. Each 
plane at night shows a white tail-light, 
a green light on the right side and a red 
light on the left side, like ships of the sea. 

There are three units to the night 
flying section—885 miles between Chey- 
enne and Chicago, being lighted at once; 
and the east and west wings 335 miles 
from Cleveland to Chicago and 240 
miles from Cheyenne to Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, being utilized as the summer 
wanes and the days grow shorter. In 
the central division, main stations are 
located at Chicago, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Omaha and North Platte, Nebraska, 
and Cheyenne, Wyoming. At each of 
these points there have been installed 
two 36 inch 500,000,000 candle power 
electric are beacons and, in certain in- 
stances, one 18 or 24 inch, 5,000,000, 
candle power incandescent beacon super- 
imposed upon the tower of the larger 
arc. One 500,000,000 candle power 
beacon or two of the smaller incandescent 
beacons will be mounted on mobile plat- 
forms for flood lighting the surface of 
the field. The boundaries of each field 
will be outlined, either with incandescent 
lamps or flashing acetylene gas beacons, 
the wind cone will be illuminated and all 
buildings, radio plants or other obstruc- 
tions outlined with light. In the exact 
center of each field will be a brilliant red 
mushroom cluster, low enough for the 
wheels of the airplane to pass safely 
over and in between the above main 
terminals are division fields every 22 
to 25 miles, as follows: In_ Illinois 
—North Aurora, MecGirr, Franklin Grove 
Rock Falls, Cordova; in Iowa—Dixon, 
Atalissa, Williamsburg, Montezuma, Rea- 
soner, Des Moines, Earlham, Casey, 
Atlantic, Oakland; in Nebraska—Yutan, 
Wahoo, David City, Osceola, Central 
City, Grand Island, Shelton, Kearney, 
Elm Creek, Lexington, Gothenburg, 
Paxton, Ogallala, Big Spring, Chappell, 
Dix; in Wyoming—Pine Bluff and 
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Burns. These total 34. At each of 
these is an 18 or 24 inch, 5,000,000 
candle power incandescent beacon and 
boundary limitation acetylene flashes. 

Every three miles, in between main 
and divisional fields have been installed 
acetylene flashes on six foot platforms. 
Last August, during the night flying 
experiments, these flashes were math- 
ematically located along the compass 
line of flight. Experience proved, how- 
ever, that these could, be better utilized 
if placed a little ways off the compass 
line and actually located in the center 
of a field which could be used for land- 
ing in case of emergency. The result is 
that there is actually a landing field 
every 3 miles along the 885 mile route 
from Chicago to Cheyenne. 

The big 500,000,000 candle power 
beacons are set one half of one degree 
above the horizon. They revolve com- 
pletely around the horizon three times 
a minute and are visible for 150 miles. 
The 5,000,000 candle power incandes- 
cent beacons, set also one half of one 
degree above the horizon, make the 
circuit every ten seconds and are visible for 
at least 100 miles. The acetlyene beacons 
of 5000 candle power are visible nine 
miles and flash 150 times a minute. 

Cleveland and Bryan, Ohio; Rawlins and 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, are divisional 
fields, each equipped with one 5,000,000 
candle power incandescent beacon revolv- 
ing on a 50 foot tower and two beacons 
on the ground, together with radio, 
supplies, etc. In between the above 
points, about every 25 miles apart, are 
emergency fields, each equipped with 
one 5,000,000 candle power tower beacon 
illuminated wind cone, telephone, ete. 
These fields are located as follows: 
In Ohio—Ridgeville, Huron, Vickery, 
Woodville, Waterville, and Gerald; in 
Indiana—Ashley, Walcotville, Goshen, 
Lakeville, LaPorte and McCool; in 
Illinois—Harvey; in Wyoming—Fed- 
eral, Laramie, Bosler, Rock River, 
Medicine Bow, Walcott, Cherokee, Wam- 
sutter, Bitter Creek and Salt Wells. 

The Air Mail Service is available to 
50,000,000 people in the 500 mile strip 
across the continent, parted in the 

(Turn to page 488.) 





Seventy of this type of mail plane are used on the trans-continental route. 


are equipped for night flying. 


Twenty of them 


(This photo made by use of field flood lights.) 
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Some Kiwanians 
Are Earning 


$100 to $1,200 
a Month Extra! 


O Kiwanis mem- 

bers, men of 
standing in their 
respective commun- | 
ities, a remarkable 
new opportunity is 
announced by one 
of America’s oldest 
and best known in- 
vestment houses 
which is seeking res- 
ident representa- 
tives. This institu. 
tion—George M- 
Forman & Com- 
pany, Chicago and 
New York— informs 
Kiwanians that they 
can earn from $100 to $1,200 a month 
extra, in either spare or full time, 
acting as financial advisors in the 
First Mortgage Real Estate Invest- 
ment Field. 

A considerable number of Kiwan- 
ians already:are resident representa- 
tives of this institution—among them 
bank cashiers, doctors, lawyers, men 
in real estate and insurance and in 
various mercantile lines. These rep- 
resentatives are adding several thous- 
ands of dollars annually to their in- 
comes and at the same time building 
a permanent place in the civic and 
social life of their communities. 


An Exceptional Opportunity 








This instittition’s 
record of 39 Years 
Without Loss of a 


SPECIAL 
NOTICE 


Experience * not neces” Single Dollar To 
sary. Out of 39 years : 
intensive national in- Any Customer 18 
vestment experience, evidence of its fi- 
the officers of this insti- c) s 

tution are prepared to nancial standing and 
offer a FREE special- | high integrity. Resi- 
ized course in finance . 
that will thoroughly | dentrepresentatives 
ground you in invest- | of this institution 


ment principles. 





are given the co- 








operation and investment knowledge 
that serves many thousands of inves- 
tors. That no greater opportunity can 
come to men is testified to by the resi- 
dent representatives who already are 
enrolled. 

Character rather than experience is required. 
To any Kiwanian who qualifies, ample financial 
training of life-long value is given entirely with- 
out cost or obligation. The First Mortgage Real 
Estate Investment is the oldest known invest- 
ment and the safest. It carries the highest yield 
compatible with absolute safety. 


Investigate Without 
Obligation 


You may be the Kiwanian we want in your 
town. Ifso, you cannot afford not to investigate 
this opportunity that may add $10,000 a year to 
your income. If you will write immediately an 
officer of this institution will give your inquiry 
prompt attention. Your inquiry will be treated 
with strict confidence. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Dept. A 12210 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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For 
+ Kiwanis 
” Frolics 


When favors, noise- 
makers and novellies 





are supplied the 
guests — good 
fellows get together 
in a hurry 





Special Offer for a Club of 50 


As an introduction 
fo our novel line: 


50 Pretty Paper Hats 

50 Colored Balloons $10 
oisemakers — 

300 Rolls of Streamers a . 


We can also supply these Novelties in 
Hallowe'en colors. 











John Rosenstein 
12 East 17th St. New York City 











To Hang Up Things 
In Club Room, Bank, Office and Store 
For light articles, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
For the heavier articles, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hatiger with the Twist” 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 















SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


GUNTER HOTEL 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
PERCY TYRRELL, Manager 


[pasieal Comedies and 
Revues, with full 7 
froctens — hy oe ing. 
ou_can stage your own — = line 


of plays, stage songs. monalogven, . afterps 


crossfi 
yentesibe acts and om remo 


S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 











| Kiwanian Pass Case 
“The Popular Model” 


7-Pass Case Bill Fold No. 3172 --$3.50 
11-Pass Case Bill Fold No. 3173 --$4.00 


Carry a Kiwanian’s Efficiency Pase Case Billfold— 
re—-COMP, leather, mahogany shade—DISTINC- 
IV yee Send your order in NOW for one 
of these fine casee— WITH > KIWANIS EMBLEM 
OR oun NAME 23K i, - A —-- ~~ FREE. 
You won't need another a long time as there is 
ho wear out to this is FINE *PIGSKIN LEATHER CASE. 
Cobatele windows for passes—2 pockets for cards—and 
full length roomy compartment for the long green. 
SAT I8sF ACTION "GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
Also made in the following eapacities: 
3171-PIGSKIN—4S pass 
3170-PIGSKIN—% pass. . . 
REMEMBER—Your name or your  cubien ened 
FREE with pass case. Both your name and your em- 
blem 350 extra. 
Pull in thie coupon and mail today 


THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, 














425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. K-10 
Enolosed find &...........cecceseees please send me 
(quantity) Style No......... 
Name 
noon ant dse sc cswthekedecebhgonekicdeces ohacences 
City bcd kG UEbe ee cbecdiess 
Emblem or name desired... .... 2... cece cece nes 

eae cceineiiemeniiianiadl 
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Efficiency Contest for 1924 


Revised Rules and New Period 





ERTAIN changes in the Effi- 
C ciency Contest have been adopted 

and these should be carefully 
noted by all. 

A special committee of the Board of 
Trustees was appointed to study the 
former rules of the Efficiency Contest 
and the many suggestions that have 
been offered, and to draft revised rules 
which might lead to an increased parti- 
cipation in the contest and make for 
greater fairness in Judging the winners. 

This committee, consisting of Trustee 
Gill, Vice-President Taylor and Trustee 
Moss held a meeting at which they gave 
most diligent attention to all suggestions 
developed by the Board and sent in by 
others and especially to the reeommenda- 
tions of the Committee on the Efficiency 
Contest appointed at the Denver Con- 
vention, consisting of Edmond C. Van 
Diest, Chairman, Ralph A. Amerman 
and Charles H. Russell. 

The committee has 


continued its 


Other changes in the rules should be 
noted such as the different percentages 
for the various activities, the form of 
report, etc. 

It is hoped that these changes wil) 
lead a much larger number of clubs to 
participate in the contest. Inasmuch as 
the present contest covers the year 
1924, it is quite essential that immediate 
action should be taken by the clubs and 
districts in line with the provisions of 
the rules. 

The contest will be in general charge of 
the special International Committee on 
Efficiency Contest of which the chair- 
man is Mr. Verne C. Bonesteel, Security 
National Bank, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Rules for Efficiency Contest 


The Efficiency” Contest of Krwanis Inter- 
national has as its purpose the encourage- 
ment of clubs to participate to a larger extent 
in various administrative, and public affairs 
activities. 





December 31, 1924. 


this page. 





Reports For Present Efficiency Contest 
1. Must include club activities for club year January 1, 
2. Must be prepared in conformity with the new rules printed on 


3. Must be sent to district governors by February 15, 1925. 


1924, to 








study of the problem and the rules have 
been tentatively revised twice, according 
to the suggestions of this committee, and 
as now printed have been approved by 
the Executive Committee for the con- 
test of 1924. 

The main revisions were the changes 
in the period of the contest and the 
grouping of clubs into three divisions. 
The period of the contest hereafter will be 
the calendar year. The contest formerly 
covered the convention year but it was 
felt that it was much fairer to have the 
contest for the club year so that the 
activities of a single club administration 
would be included in the contest. This 
plan also permits a longer time for both 
the district and International committees 
to determine the winners. In order to 
have awards for presentation at the 
Annual Convention at St. Paul, it was 
considered advisable to have the first 
contest under the new plan cover the 
year 1924 even though the first months 
of this year were included in the last 
contest. Therefore, the present contest 
covers the calendar year 1924, from 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924. 

The clubs also are grouped into three 
divisions as in the Attendance Contest, 
in order to make the competition as fair 
as possible. These divisions are indi- 
cated in the rules and there will be a 
trophy given to the winner in each of 
the three divisions. It is also planned to 
make proper announcement concerning 
the winners in each district even if they 
do not secure thefaward for the Inter- 
national contest. 


The contest is determined on the basis of 
reports of clubs concerning the activities 
actually accomplished during the period of 
the contest according to the rules set forth 
hereafter: 


I. Basis 


Each club entering the contest shall sub- 
mit a report of the following activities ac- 
complished by the club during the period of 
the contest: 


(a) Public Affairs. 
Under this heading should be included 
the definite activities of public import- 
ance that the club has instituted and 
carried out through its own initiative. 
It will also include any other such 
activities in which the club has co- 
operated with other organizations or 
agencies—not mere resolutions or votes 
of approval but only co-operative 
activities in which the members of the 
club have actually participated. 

(b) Attendance. 
Under this heading the report should 
show the membership of the club and 
the membership attendance at each 
weekly meeting. It should also record 
the percentage of attendance for each 
meeting and the average percentage 
for the period of the contest. 

(c) Programs and Social Activities. 

Under this heading the report should 

include the weekly programs of the 

club and also its various social activities. 

Joint meetings with other service clubs, 

the Chamber of Commerce or other 

organizations of the city, should be in- 

cluded, especially where a large number 

of guests have been entertained. 

Inter-Club Relations. 

In\thist\part of the report should be in- 











(d) 














cluded a statement in regard to the 
various plans which the club has carried 
out for participating in Inter-Club 
Relations. This would include a list 
of the Inter-Club meetings held, with 
the names of the clubs visited or enter- 
tained, including the dates, the purposes 
of the meetings and the values resulting 
from them but not all the details of the 
arrangements. The report should also 
include other plans for promoting Inter- 
Club Relations adopted by the club other 
than the Inter-Club meetings. 

(e) Relation to District and International. 


Under this heading the report should 
indicate the manner in which the club 
has related itself to the district and 
International organizations. This should 
include the club representation at dis- 
trict and International conventions, the 
presence of the district trustee at the 
district board meetings, the sponsoring 
of new clubs in co-operation with the 
district and International organizations 
and the submission of monthly, semi- 
annual, annual, and special reports to 
the district and International organiza- 
tions, and the payment of the annual 
dues to the district and International 





organizations and of the Magazine 
subscriptions to Krwanis International. 
II. Period 


The period to be covered by the reports 
aubmitted in the present contest shall be the 
period beginning January Ist, 1924, and end- 
ing December 31st, 1924. Only those activi- 
ties carried on during this period shall be 
included in the report. 


III. Divisions of Clubs 


In order to make the contest as equitable 
as possible, there will be three divisions of the 
clubs and the winning club in each division 
will be given a trophy. The following will 
be the divisions: 

1. Gold Division, consisting of clubs with 
151 members and over. 

2. Silver Division, consisting of clubs with 
76 to 150 members. 

3. Blue Division, consisting of clubs with 
75 members and less. 

The membership of the club as reported 
in its semi-annual report as of January Ist 
shall determine the division into which the 
club shall be placed for the Efficiency Contest. 

IV. Eligibility 

A club, to participate in the Efficiency 
Contest, must meet the following conditions: 

1. The club must be in good standing in the 
district and in the International organizations. 

2. The annual and semi-annual! reports 
must have been submitted to Krwanis Inter- 
national. 

3. The club must have paid its annual dues 
to the district and International organiza- 
tions and the magazine subscriptions to K1- 
wanis_ International. 

4. The club must hold weekly meetings 
throughout the year in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constitution. 


V. Form of Report 


The form of all reports shall be uniform, 
since the contest is to be determined upon the 
contents of the reports and not upon their 
form. 

All reports submitted must be typewritten 
on legal (folio cap) size paper and should be 
bound with the usual heavy paper manu- 
script covers and be signed by the Preside nt 
and Secretary of the club. 

Each report shall consist of an introduc- 
tion and five sections, each section dealing 
with one of the five activities as indicated 
above in “I. Basis.’’ The introduction shall 
contain not more than 250 words and the 
five sectionsj'shall contain not more than a 
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total of 4,000 words, which makes a complete 
report of not more than 4,250 words. 

There shall be no supplementary statement, 
or supporting data, with clippings, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


VI. Forwarding Reports to District Gov- 
ernors 


Not later than February 15th, 1925, the 
completed report of each club should be for- 
warded to the district governor of the dis- 
trict in which the club is located. 


VII. District Committee on Efficiency 


Comesr 


Each district governor shall appoint a Dis- 
trict Committee on Efficiency Contest con- 
sisting of three, said committee to promote 
the participation of the clubs in the contest 
and to read the reports submitted from the 
clubs of its district and select the best one for 
each of the three divisions of clubs if clubs 
in all three divisions enter the contest. 


VIII. Forwarding Repons io Imerna- 
tional Headquarters 


Not later than March 15th, 1925, each 
district governor shall send to the Secretary 
at International Headquarters the reports 
judged the best in each division for his dis- 
trict by the District Committee on Efficiency 
Contest. These reports shall not bear the 
percentage marking given by the district 
committee. 

IX. International Committee 
ciency Contest 


The President of Krwanis International 
shall appoint a Committee on the Efficiency 
Contest consisting of five members. This 
committee shall formulate the rules of the 
contest, promote participation in it and finally 
judge the reports submitted by the various 
districts. As soon as the reports from such 
districts are received at International Head- 
quarters, five uniform copies of these shall be 
made and one copy shall be forwarded to each 
member of the International Committee so 
that all will have ample time to study them 
and make their decision as to the winners in 
the contest. 

Not later than May Ist the International 
Committee shall submit its decisions to the 
Board of Trustees. 

X. Method of Marking 

Both the District and International Com- 
mittees on the Efficiency Contest shall mark 
the reports submitted to them on the follow- 
ing percentages for each phase of the report: 


on Effi- 





PUREED, 65. 5c ccc ccccecsee 50% 

PUGROO, irvine ec ccciccccc ce cl % 

Program and Social Activities... 20% 

Inter-Club Relations...........10% 
Relations to district and Inter- 

nationals... 5% 

UN oo alee de weet ee 100% 
XI. Trophies and Their Award 


Kiwanis International shall provide a 
permanent trophy for the winning club in 
each division—the gold, the silver and the 
blue. 

The winning clubs in each district shall be 
announced by the district and at the Annual 
Convention of Krwanis International. 

The trophies shall be awarded to the three 
winners in the International Contest at the 
Annual Convention of Krwanis International. 





Our Error 


On the frontispiece page of the Sep- 
tember issue, credit should have been 
given to Eltinge Elmore as the writer of 
the poem, ‘‘We Build.’”’ We are sorry, 
Eltinge, and want the world to know 
that you wrote it! 
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FUN and MONEY 


You get both from our 
MINSTRELS or 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 
Lavish Costumes 
Gorgeous Scenery 
xperienced Directors 


For Details Wire or Write 
HARRINGTON ADAMS, Inc. 
Suite K, Elks Bldg., Fostoria, Ohio. 


REFERENCES:— Kiwanis Clubs of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Elgin, Ill.; Madison, Wis.; Tar- 
entum, Pa.; ford, Ind. 


























Send for your 
—free copy today— 


Our new Kiwanis Specialties Catalog is just 
off the press and every good Kiwanian should 
have a copy. It contains 100 pages chuck 
full of over 500 items, ideas, and suggestions, 
cleverly illustrated—decorations, favors, nov- 
elties, emblems, badges, hotel signs,—in 
fact, “everything your club needs,” Many 
new items are shown, including the new 
parachute bomb, electric hotel signs, auto 
stop lights, new decorations, etc. 


Send for yours today. You'll get it, free, 
by return mail. 


Remember, everything in it is backed by 
the Russell-Hampton guarantee—‘‘your 
money back if not satisfied,” and also re- 
member, we give 24 hour service. 


THE RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 
Ww. Gnd 

= ae eg 
Chicago Ore. 


“Everything a club needs’’ 


ARWBWBWBBBBBRBERBRBRRBEREREERE ERE EB GB 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO., 
39 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a free copy of your 1925 Kiwa nis 
Specialties catalog. 

















Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 


burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs— without 
dieting— without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won't 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
newed strength when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are 
properly supported. 


Doctors Prescribe It 


In addition to the exhilirating effect of this won- 
derful belt, the actual health value of it is 
attested to by scores of doctors whose letters are in 
our files; not a few of them are Kiwanians. They 
are ordering the “‘Director’’ from us in order that 
they may supply such patients as have long been in 
aeed of just such a boon. What further testimony, 
what else could we say, to convince you? 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of business 
and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure —is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Be 
sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 00, 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
SR aE a ea eee oe 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. 00 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 





Neo need of carrwing 
emoene fat like thie 





Waistline is inches 
thinner with Director 


antee. My weight is my height is 
my waist measure is é 

) $6.50 enclosed. }] Send C.O. D. 
Name 
Address 


MERCHANT | A Ee aeche 
ere 3 

TAI LOR Ss whilecorrecting figures hard tofit. 

| Noobtigation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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Hotels 


BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms _ 1000 Baths 
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Luncheon Badges 


Metal and Hard Enamel 


also 
3%” Diameter Celluloid Badge, 
Silent Boosts, etc. 
co. | 





ADCRAFT MFG. 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 


















Embossed Banners, 

Sleeve Lunch- 

and eon 

Cap Badges 

Bands Etc. 

Pen- Etc. 
ants 


WE BUILD IDENTIFYING HEADWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















Memento Mori 


Josiah (Joe) D. Hank, Jr., past district 
governor of the Capital district, died 
suddenly on July 29 in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and was buried in Norfolk. A 
sincere and fitting tribute was published 
in a recent issue of that district’s bulletin: 

“Joe Hank was one of the best known 
Krwanlians in the district, having served 
it efficiently and faithfully in many 
capacities since its organization. He 
will be greatly missed both in his club 
and in the district organization; his 
counsel and advice was always sought 
and appreciated; a clear thinker with a 
big and honest heart in perfect harmony 
with Kiwanis ideals and purposes.” 
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Statler 


Every guest-room ineach of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 







DETROIT 





1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
ST. LOUIS 
650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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A morning newspaper is 








Air Mail 


(From page 485) 


middle by the air mail route. Some 
idea of the extent to which acceleration 
by airplane should be felt may be had 
from knowing that, by co-ordinating 
air schedules with the Railway Mail 
Service, and supplying local postmasters 
with this information, business men in 
Boston, Hartford, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, may 
intelligently avail themselves of all the 
speed that it is possible for modern 
transportation to provide, including rail, 
water and air. 


In the territory above indicated will 
be found more than 50 per cent of the 
total population of the United States 
and easily the greater bulk of its agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial, and 
financial activities. The Atlantic Coast 
can save at least half a business day in 
the flight to Chicago. In some instances, 
if the mail catches the plane leaving 
New York at 10 a. m., an entire business 
day may be saved to points along a 
line drawn north and south through 
Chicago. 


By co-ordination with early night 
trains north, northwest, south and 
southwest, out of Chicago to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
etc., from one day to a day and a half 
will be saved. The further the distance, 
the greater the acceleration which the 
air will provide. There are important 
mining points in the northwest, agri- 
culture and live stock centers in the 
southwest, that can actually be brought 
forty-eight hours closer to the centers of 
trade and finance in Chicago and New 
York. On the Pacific Coast runs from 
66 to 72 hours will actually be cut from 
the existing time. Coming eastward 
from San Francisco the proportionate 
savings in time will range from 12 hours 
to as high as 98 or 100 hours 












‘There is a Remington 
for Every Need 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 
for general office use 


REMINGTON PORTABLE 


for personal avriting 


REMINGTON ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 
for all bookkeeping 
REMINGTON-NOISELESS 
qwhere silence is desived 


WE BELIEVE WE MAKE 


THE BEST TYPEWRITER RIBBON IN THE WORLD—AND ITS NAME IS PARAGON 





Operators everywhere 
are changing to the Quiet 12 






Never before, in the fifty years of typewriter 
history, has a new model aroused such enthusiasm 
among, operators—so pronounced are its many 
advantages. 








Its operation is surprisingly easy. Its exceptional 
responsiveness, ‘‘natural” touch, simple adjust- 
ability, and the fine balance of the whole machine, 
lessen much of the old effort. And the beauty of 
the writing is a source of pride to every typist. 









The Quiet 12 costs no more than the ordinary 
typewriter. Easy payment terms if desired. 







Every operator should try this new machine — in 
the interest of her employer and in justice to herself. 







REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 







Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited; Main Office, 68 King St. West, Toronto 









“Lest we 
forget” 
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Description 
Remindo Calendar is so handsome 
and efficient that every Kiwanian 
will be oud to hang it in his office. 
The back is made of 3-ply birch, 
mahogany stained with a rich “piano 
fini It measures 7 4x12 inches 
at ! ms If I thick 
The Kiwa emblem at the top is 
in official Kiwanis blue, white and 
gold iluminum ¢ lleaf brilliant 
and la ‘ ng brass hanger 
is att ved to the back. 

Guarantee 
Ea R indo Calendar is guaran 
te " appearance and wearing 
qua é nd the back is guaranteed 
forever against splitting, warping, or 

Note 


For insurance men, bankers, 
dry cleaners, automobile deal- 
ers, and many other lines of 
business, Remindo calendar 
offers an exceptional adver- 
tising medium. We can sup- 
ply them with your advertise- 
ment reproduced below the 
calendar pad in any quan- 
tity. Write today for special 
prices 











Manufactured by 
CARTER-ADAMS, Inc. 
Chicago 


39 W. Adams St. 
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Calendar 
the perfect attendance getter 


Here is something that will do more to in- 
crease attendance than any other reminder 
ever produced. And it’s the most economi- 
cal, too. 


In the first place, Remindo Calendar is a 
useful daily calendar for every day in the 
year. It is also a handsome Kiwanis Mem- 
bership sign of which any Kiwanian will be 
proud. 


But its real feature lies in the fact that no 
matter what day of the week your club 
meets, the calendar page for that day is im- 
printed in red—‘‘Meets Today.” The illus- 
tration above (much reduced) shows Re- 
mindo Calendar made for a club that meets 
every Wednesday. Each ‘“‘Wednesday”’ page 
in the calendar is imprinted with red letters 

no chance to forget—it’s before your eyes 
and you can’t miss it. That’s why Remindo 
Calendar is the best attendance getter ever 
produced. 


Endorsed by Club Officials 


Remindo Calendar has been heartily endorsed 
by many prominent club officials in civic 
clubs when attendance is the price of mem- 
bership, as the greatest and most economical 
help ever offered. 
Economical 

The first cost of Remindo Calendar is ex- 
tremely low—less than 4c a week for the 
first year, and the annual cost for refills, 
supplied by us, will not exceed 1%c per 
week. No other form of reminder can be 
produced so economically. 


Note—Remindo Calendar is only 100 per 
cent efficient when every member of your 
club has one. We are therefore sending 
every club president. and secretary full de- 
scription, prices, and delivery dates. Ask 
them about Remindo Calendar or, if you 
prefer, write us direct. 


Exclusive Distributors 


The Russell- 


Chicago “Everything a 


Hampton Co. 


Club Needs’’ 


Henry Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 

















